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From 
HUNGARY, 
EGYPT, 


and other lands of 
totalitarian oppression 
— Jews flee for 
their lives and for 
freedom. 


In 1957 — a hundred 
thousand Jews will seek the 
shores of Israel! 


They will be welcomed 
with open arms! 


But much more 

is needed — 
medical care, vocational 
training, employment 
opportunities, cultural and 
educational facilities must 
be provided to make 
them feel at home, 
to make them 
equal citizens with 
all other Israelis. 


Histadrut Plays a 
Vital Role in this 
Program of 
Absorption and 
Integration of 
Newcomers. 


The institutions and 

services of Histadrut 

must be geared to the 
extraordinary tasks they face 
in 1957. 


All friends of 
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can help — 

must help — 

to raise the 
$6,000,000 
urqently needed in 
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Editorial Comments 





Middle or Muddle-East Policy? 


compere Eisenhower’s recently announced 
Middle East policy raises more questions than 
it answers. First of all, our British and French 
allies must be justifiably incensed at the new 
American readiness to take unilateral action 
outside the framework of the United Nations. 
President Eisenhower’s request for authority to 
use American military forces to protect the Mid- 
dle East from overt Communist aggression is so 
phrased that it is clear that the United States 
reserves to itself the right to act promptly in the 
light of what she conceives to be her legitimate 
interests. According to the text of the Adminis- 
tration resolution the President would be ‘‘au- 
thorized to employ the armed forces of the 
United States as he deems necessary” to secure 
the territorial integrity of the Middle East. 
Should the United States become involved in a 
military operation, “measures pursuant thereto 
shall be immediately reported to the Security 
Council.” In other words, despite many pious 
genuflections in the direction of the United Na- 
tions which intersperse the Eisenhower proposal, 
the United Nations will be informed of a given 
action; it will not necessarily be asked for its 
sanction. In the light of the Administration’s 
present request it is difficult to understand the 
virtuous horror with which our government 
opposed its democratic allies in favor of the 
Egyptian dictator during the Suez crisis. It will 
be hard to convince Great Britain of the disin- 
terested purity of American motives. The cyni- 
cal hypothesis that the United States deliberate- 
ly helped Soviet Russia destroy British influence 
in the Middle East in order to move into the 
power vacuum herself is gaining wide currency 
in Europe with unfortunate effects on the West- 
ern alliance. In view of its present attitude, it 
might have been more politic if the United States 
government had been less rigidly moralistic in 
regard to its allies, and had shown a more sym- 
pathetic readiness to appreciate the causes which 
individually impelled Britain, France and Israel 
to oppose Egyptian designs. 


Peruaps the greatest weakness of the heralded 

Eisenhower policy for the Middle East is that 
it studiously avoids every significant problem 
of the Middle East. President Eisenhower has 
explained that his program will not deal with 
the Suez Canal, or Arab-Israel relations, or the 
Arab refugees. In other words, it will specifically 


ignore the very problems which keep the Middle 
East in ferment and which afford the richest 
field for Communist subversion and penetration. 
Dean Acheson has pointed out the fatal defi- 
ciency of the so-called Eisenhower doctrine: “It 
is thinking detached in this way from concrete 
realities and consequences which seems to me to 
leave the proposed resolution so barren of any 
achievement as a declaration of policy.” 

To characterize the program as “barren” is 
polite understatement. Every significant prob- 
lem of the Middle East is to remain, as before, 
in the province of the United Nations. The pro- 
posed legislation, to quote President Eisenhower, 
is “primarily designed to deal with the possibility 
of Communist aggression, direct and in- 
direct.” What does this mean? If the Soviet 
Union pours arms into Egypt and Syria, does 
that constitute a threat of indirect aggression 
or is that no concern of the United States be- 
cause the arms will first be used against Israel? 
The United States pledges itself to protect the 
territorial integrity of Middle Eastern states who 
request such protection. Supposing Israel asks 
to be protected against concentrations of Soviet 
tanks and aircraft in Arab territory which 
directly threaten her existence, will she be invit- 
ed to protest once more to the United Nations? 

There is a desperate need for a clear and vigor- 
ous American policy in the Middle East, a policy 
which would lend the prestige and power of the 
United States to the settlement of the basic 
problems of the area, and which by so doing 
would strengthen the authority of the United 
Nations. Instead, the Eisenhower program does 
the reverse. By its evasiveness, its deliberate re- 
fusal to press for a solution of the crucial ques- 
tions which plague the region and present a 
constant irritant to world peace, the temptation 
to keep the Middle East pot boiling is increased 
rather than lessened. The United States is in 
effect saying: “I'll keep the big bad wolf away 
from your door. If you boys want to brawl or 
attack each other inside, that’s not my business.” 
Such a pronunciamento is not likely to promote 
good behavior. Furthermore, it ignores the fun- 
damental circumstance that the internal unrest 
keeps opening the door for the big bad wolf and 
offers him opportunities for entrance which he 
would not otherwise have. 

A constructive, realistic American policy for 
the Middle East would forthrightly guarantee 
the integrity of the states within the region 
against aggression by a neighbor state as well 
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as the remote prospect of direct Soviet aggres- 
sion. It would include border raids and incur- 
sions in its definition of aggression. It would 
call for a final settlement of the Arab refugee 
problem to prevent its continued exploitation by 
unscrupulous agitators more concerned with 
political objectives than the fate of the individ- 
uals involved. It would demand the free use of 
the vital waterways of the region, such as the 
Suez Canal or the Straits of Akaba, for the ships 
of all nations. Such a policy might be meaning- 
ful for the freedom of the region and for world 
peace. 


Gaza and Tiran 


HE LACK of realism which is the alarming 

defect of the proposed Eisenhower policy also 
afflicts the United Nations. In a sense this is 
inevitable. The direction given by the great 
powers is reflected in the blocs of votes they 
control or influence; in the case of a major state 
like the United States national policy cannot be 
divorced from its international effect through 
the instruments of the United Nations. If a 
false course has been set, the mischief can be 
only worse compounded. We are already wit- 
nessing the results of American intervention in 
the Suez crisis. The Egyptian dictatorship has 
been saved but not a single problem that tor- 
ments the Middle East has been solved. Nasser, 
snatched from total collapse by the combined 
efforts of the United States and the Soviet Union, 
poses alternately as victor and martyr, and 
shown no signs of tempering his truculence in 
view of the support he has just received from 
the West as well as the East. 

Where does that leave the situation in the 
Middle East? A United Nations resolution calls 
for the withdrawal of all forces behind the 
armistice lines. Britain and France have already 
evacuated the Suez Canal. The major part of 
Israel forces are out of the Sinai desert. Some 
questions, however, cannot be answered by a 
mechanical withdrawal which restores the status 
quo with all its perils. 

These facts must be borne in mind. Israel did 
not launch the Sinai operation for territorial 
aggrandizement. She has no lack of deserts. The 
action was undertaken to destroy the nests of 
fedayeen and the heavy concentrations of armor 
which Egypt with her Soviet assistants was 
readying for an attack on Israel. The accuracy 
of Israel’s predictions was amply proven not 
only by the masses of armament but by the 
Egyptian campaign plans and Nazi propaganda 
material discovered in the course of the opera- 
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tions. What guarantees is the United Nations 
prepared to give that the territories cleared by 
Israel will not again become bases for border 
raids? The Egyptian radio of December 2 has 
already promised its people that bands of assassins 
would soon resume their attacks on Israel. 
Fedayeen infiltrators from Jordan—under cen- 
tral Egyptian command—are engaged in daily 
acts of arson and murder. 


HAT ABOUT the Gaza strip? First of all, it 

should be remembered that the Gaza strip 
was never Egyptian territory. It was occupied 
by Egypt in 1948. The area was never incorpor- 
ated into Egypt as is evidenced by the fact that 
the Palestinian Arabs there have not been accord- 
ed the rights of Egyptian subjects. They are 
not permitted to travel to Egypt and are kept 
tightly within the confines of Gaza. Living 
conditions of the 200,000 Arabs under the Egyp- 
tian administration have been such that they 
have provided a rich source for the recruiting 
of hired fedayeen. Most significant of all, a 
large proportion of the inhabitants of Gaza hail- 
ed the arrival of the Israeli authorities who began 
to restore the normal functioning of municipal 
services. Conceivably, Gaza might come under 
international control; it should certainly not be 
handed over to the Egyptian dictator for his 
further exploitation. 


Finally, there remains the south-eastern corner 
of Sinai, a strip of land called Sharm el Sheikh 
which overlooks the islands of Tiran and Sinafar 
at the entrance of the Gulf of Akaba. These 
uninhabited, barren islands were transformed 
into military fortresses by the Egyptians from 
which they blockaded the Gulf of Akaba in 
defiance of international law. They thus com- 
pleted their stranglehold on Israel shipping, since 
Israel vessels have for years been barred from the 
Suez Canal. 
rocky, uninhabited stretch without adequate 
international assurances that the blockade will 
not be resumed? 


If a resolution of the United Nations is to have 
any moral urgency, if it is to be more than an 
exercise in arithmetic depending on the number 
of votes a bloc can collect, then its regard for 
the rights of nations cannot be unilateral. Ag- 
gression against Israel, economic strangulation 
through blockade, the persecution and deporta- 
tion of Egyptian Jews—these are realities which 
cannot be blinked away. Before the United 
Nations demands that Israel abide by the letter 
of the law, let the international body make sure 
that the law itself is obeyed. 


Is Israel to withdraw from this}, 
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Suez: A British View 


by Herbert Howarth 


Mi” A thoughtful Britisher has run the 

gamut of conflicting perplexities since the 
day six months ago when Nasser seized the Suez 
Canal. Each new phase in the evolution of the 
problem has brought an intensifyingly painful 
awareness of moral scruples in irresolvable. colli- 
sion with practical good sense. Practical intelli- 
gence seems to say: whenever a regime predicates 
its policy on Machiavellianism, on the making of 
treaties only as a step towards the denunciation 
and discarding of them, on belligerent propa- 
ganda and the accumulation of armaments, on 
an avowed policy of self-aggrandisement, the 
outcome ultimately will be war. Sooner or later 
the nations whom she is consistently provoking, 
and at whose expense, confident in their scruples, 
she is aggrandising herself, must halt her force 
with force. It is only a question of how soon 
they are prepared to do that. 

Sir Anthony Eden, if I read his thinking right- 
ly, acted from August 1956 onwards in the light 
of this criterion. His argument must have run 
somewhat as follows. Egypt has embarked on a 
policy of aggression. Nasser’s ambitions are al- 
most unlimited, and he is backed by a population 
that lacks all experience of the consequences of 
political initiatives, and therefore is ebulliently 
confident. Every success adds to that confidence 
and makes it more certain that his government 
will progress to an action precipitating world 
war. The only way to check that trend is to 
write a definite failure into his record. The 
sooner that is done, the less expensive for’ the 
whole world: local fighting may spare fighting 
of a global scale, global destructiveness. 

Eden’s early political career belongs to the 
thirties. While he was a rising young Parliament- 
arian, the Nazi Party was assuming control of 
Germany. When he served as a young Foreign 
Minister, and was regarded as the most able, the 
most animated and promising of the young Con- 
servatives, Hitler was the German dictator un- 
dertaking stage by stage his ruthless political and 


Herbert Howarth is a British writer who has been con- 
tributing to the Jewish Frontier since 1946. His first 
article was an account of the reason—regret at the Labor 
Party’s failure to implement its pledged policy of a Jew- 
ish State—that had led him to resign from his post with 
the Government of Palestine. A poet and a scholar of 
English literature, he is interested in the cultural relation- 
ships between the countries of the West and the Middle 
East, now and in the past. 


military penetration of Europe. At each stage 
the democratic powers looked on appalled; re- 
frained from resistance partly from a scrupulous 
concession that there might be a degree of justice 
in the German claims, partly from the fearful 
recognition that resistance would mean war. 
Eden observed that each German success pre- 
pared the way for the next, and that with each 
success the democratic powers seemed to be less 
ready to stand and oppose, since the military 
implications grew each time more formidable. 
While his Conservative colleagues remained dis- 
turbed but supine, he at last came out in clear 
condemnation of the doctrine of appeasement. 
When the Germans and Italians intervened in the 
Spanish Civil War, he pressed the British cabinet 
to take action; and when the cabinet rejected his 
proposals and affirmed its non-intervention, he 
hazarded his political future by resigning. 

It is evident that Eden never forgot that crisis 
in Europe’s affairs and his own. Last summer and 
last autumn, nearly twenty years later, the les- 
sons of the Hitler ascendancy were vividly with 
him. He reflected on his views of the late thirties 
and it seemed indisputable to him that they had 
been justified. The longer the democracies had 
hesitated, the harder it had become to arrest the 
German momentum. If Britain and France had 
issued an ultimatum, and if necessary followed 
it up by marching, when the Germans reoccu- 
pied the Saar, how much less costly the struggle 
would have been for the whole consortium o 
nations. There would have been bloodshed; the 
fight might have been difficult enough, the Ger- 
mans being clever and tenacious people; but that 
accumulation of arms which Hitler wielded in 
1939, and that energy and confidence instilled in 
his young men by a sequence of triumphs, would 
not have been present to tip the balance so heav- 
ily. A six-year world war—the rubble of Lon- 
don, the dust of Hiroshima, the absorption of 
eastern Europe by Russia—might have been 
avoided. Although I write as a plain man-in-the- 
street, I have not the least doubt that the early 
adventures of Hitler were present to Eden’s mind 
when he and the French Prime Minister directed 
their planes and ships to Port Said. Aware of the 
moral objections against any military action, he 
nevertheless judged it right—more than that, 
essential and urgent—to carry the opprobrium 
and go forward, in the conviction that thus he 
saved, for everybody concerned, much greater 
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bloodshed and chaos one year, three years, or 
seven years later. I am not a Conservative; I 
am not sure that I think as Eden did; yet I re- 
gard his policy as considered and honorable, and 
his pursuit of it as logical and courageous. 


THE BRITISH LABOR PARTY did not accept the 

Prime Minister’s contention. If you put it to 
a Laborite: ought we to have resisted Hitler 
when he annexed the Saar? And would we, de- 
spite the legal and moral claims that possibly lay 
with him, have been justified in so doing?, the 
answer on both counts would (except from 
those who hold a complete pacifist position) be 
yes. But the Laborite would go on to deny the 
parallel between Hitler’s case and Nasser’s. Now 
this denial would not be easy for him in respect 
of Nasser’s rise to power (it makes Nasser’s 
standing neither better nor worse that he derives 
from the “young officer” caste instead of from 
a frustrated marginal group), nor in respect of 
his social philosophy or political practice. It 
would depend on a comparison of the scale of 
German politics with the scale of Egyptian poli- 
tics; and this in turn would be colored by a 
liberal sympathy for the emergence of a small 
nation from servitude to freedom. The latter 
has been, after all, the fulcrum of British Labor’s 
position during the late events. 


The theory of British Labor’s foreign policy 
has its origin in nineteenth-century liberalism, 
not so much as expressed in any Parliamentary 
statements as in the writings, and sometimes the 
actions, of a generous, lively, vocal, avant-garde 
minority. Men and women like the Shelleys, the 
Brownings, and Wilfrid Blunt worked for the 
freedom of small peoples subjugated by the 
Great Powers. It was actually in Egypt that 
Wilfrid Blunt conducted an almost single-hand- 
ed battle against the policy of the imperial repre- 
sentative, Lord Curzon. He was the friend of 
Arabi Pasha, who was the first spokesman of 
Egyptian nationalism and of modern Egypt. The 
profits of colonialism had enriched the fathers 
of Browning and of Blunt; passed to their chil- 
dren, the advantages of the wealth, the leisure 
and security it provided for the development of 
free thought, were used to urge the end of colo- 
nialism. If that meant poverty (they would say 
if pressed—but they were not pressed, for the 
perspective in their time did not open that far), 
if that meant poverty, then better poverty than 
ill-gained comfort: there are more satisfying 
spiritual riches conferred by the pursuit of just 
policies. 

This, then, is at the core of Labor thinking on 
foreign affairs. It was not always honored in 
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practice during Labor’s post-war terms of office, 
Over India it was fully honored. Attlee’s deci- 
sive, vigorous evacuation of that sub-continent 
was a direct continuation and consummation of 
the liberal tradition. Over Israel the opposite was 
the case: for two years in 1946 and 1947 ideals 
were smothered by expediency, until the sudden 
withdrawal of 1948, which bore a superficial but 
actually very unsatisfactory resemblance to the 
withdrawal from India. Over Egypt Labor had 
attempted compromise, trying to satisfy Cairo’s 
natural aspirations to engrave her own totally 
independent national story on a tabula rasa, and 
yet by phasing the dissolution of connections to 
gain time. Time for what? It was a standing 
assumption in London that Suez was an irreplac- 
able link in its organization both economic and 
military. Perhaps in another generation techni- 
cal developments might show it not to be irre- 
placable, after all. That could be hoped for, 
though not confidently predicted. But no one 
would face the responsibility of slipping the link, 
as India had been courageously slipped, and 
standing naked and vulnerable. 


It is just conceivable that if Labor had been 
as bold in her Egyptian as in her Indian relations 
matters might have worked out more propi- 
tiously tor Britain in the Middle East. Let us 
imagine—and these speculations are not totally 
idle, for analogous problems may arise for the 
Western world in the next quarter of a cen- 
tury—that instead of Ernest Bevin in the For- 
eign Office there had been a man like Stafford 
Cripps, severe and doctrinaire, but his doctrine 
the lineal descendant of the wealthy enlightened 
liberals and non-conformists. Instead of playing 
the Bevin game of begging Arab friendship by 
promise of the dismemberment of the Yishuv, 
he might have proved the faith of Britain to 
Israel and to the Arabs alike: to the Yishuv he 
would have said “Labor stands pledged to a Jew- 
ish State,” and have kept that pledge; to the 
Arabs he would have said “We are clearing away 
the remnants of colonialism wherever we can, 
and we shall now pull out of our bases in 
Egypt—and as for the Canal we propose that 
you operate it yourselves...” This would have 
met with much opposition in Britain; there 
would have been much hue-and-cry; there 
would have been disadvantages attached, and 
there might have been subsequent difficulties; 
but the difficulties could not have been greater 
or costlier than in fact they have been, not mere- 
ly in 1956 but ever since 1948; and the British 
position would have been morally secure, with 
the strength that stems from that security. It 
is possible that she would now have had friends 
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in power in all the Middle Eastern countries; it 
is certain that she would have had friends among 
the thoughtful people, who are eventually going 
to influence, or whose children are going to in- 
fluence, the conduct of those countries. 


Lssor had Bevin in charge of Middle East 

thinking; nothing fine was done; and what 
has recently happened can be traced back to 
his failure. The Conservative Party inherited 
from their Labor predecessors an unhappy, tan- 
gled situation. This, the back history of the 
Suez affair, does much to invalidate the assault 
on the cabinet by Labor critics. I have the feel- 
ing that the Labor opposition was too quick in 
November to make capital out of the Govern- 
ment’s difficulties. They did not sufficiently con- 
sider, or, if they considered, they too precipi- 
tately set aside, (a) that they shared some re- 
sponsibility for the shape of events, (b) that 
from the point of view of Britain’s prestige and 
economy alike, to stop in mid-attack and draw 
back with all the objectives of the move un- 
achieved would be a worse mistake than the 
attack itself. They united solidly against the 
seizure of the Canal, thus implying (what was 
probably untrue) that half Britain joined with 
much of the world in bidding the attackers be 
recalled; and that compelled the cabinet to 
reverse its orders. Britain might have risked the 
world’s censure, if both parties had concurred: 
one party alone could not. The military opera- 
tions had been proceeding with the maximum 
of circumspection, for the commanders had, it 
is plain, been strictly briefed to avoid loss of life 
among the civilians of Egypt and among their 
own men. Consequently only a quarter of the 
Canal was in possession of the attackers when the 
movement was cancelled. Had it pushed on, or 
had it from the outset been conducted more 
hurriedly if more bloodily, the whole line of the 
Canal could have been cordoned and thereupon 
cleared for traffic. As it was, Nasser was able to 
retaliate on his attackers by prolonging and 
deepening the economic repercussions of a block- 
ed canal. What has it mattered to him that he 
loses revenue? He has the pleasure of contem- 
plating rationing in Britain, the backward 
plunge of Europe’s economy to its 1945 level. 


Probe where we will at the Suez complex, we 
find the situation of none of the protagonists 
simply and unambiguously free from fault or 
beyond doubt or debate. I have already indicated 
in the first two paragraphs of this article what I 
feel to be the weakness of Egypt’s position, I 
must now mention its strength. The Labor Party 
is right in wanting Egypt to be free. Those 
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Egyptians who for three generations have given 
the best of their young days to pleading, with 
urgency and enthusiasm, their country’s right to 
unalloyed self-determination, have won recog- 
nition for their cause all over the world, and 
especially in Britain. There is no argument about 
Egypt’s rights, about the purity of feeling of 
her young, about the contributions they will 
make to the world in reviving some forgotten 
virtues such as hospitality, generosity, instinc- 
tive affection. There is considerable doubt 
whether any of us should attempt to choose 
Egypt’s leaders for her, even if we think her cur- 
rent choice utterly erroneous. And yet when all 
this is said and accepted as basic, there remains 
the practical fact that Colonel Nasser is riding 
an ambitious, expansionist, openly belligerent 
policy; is so reckless in his determination to per- 
sist, even if it means lighting a general conflagra- 
tion, that he shocked Nehru when they met last 
year. The world is, or sooner or later will be 
up against just the same irreconcilability of prin- 
ciple and practice that hamstrung the democ- 
racies during the thirties. The democracies final- 
ly suspended principle and made it a war aim 
to require a new choice of leader by the German 
people. 


As regards Britain, I am sure that a large 
majority of men and women in that politically 
mature, considerate country, where the rule of 
conduct that supersedes every other is the inde- 
finable but infallible one of “fair play”, is con- 
scious of the ambivalence of the national posi- 
tion. Military initiative always brings exultation 
with it, and it would be stupid to pretend that 
this was not felt when the Suez action began, just 
as it would be wrong to hide the grave pain and 
grief that I, for one, suffered when the action 
was halted at that very midway point that even 
Polonius knew to be the fatal moment to halt. 
Supervening over these prime natural emotions 
was perturbation that the action put Britain in 
the wrong in respect of the United Nations 
Organization, that it was a retrogression from 
the faith taught in British schools since the early 
twenties setting arbitration above the resort to 
force. Yet again, conflicting with that, there 
was the indignant sense that Nasser had with 
deliberate provocation challenged a trial of 
strength; that he had no intention of accepting 
a single article of an arbitration that was not 
in his favor; and that he grew in power and 
contumacy every day that a Canal settlement 
was deferred. Never has a nation been more 
aware than Britain last November that there 
were two sides to a dispute in which it was in- 
volved. But I believe that bias of opinion sup- 
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ported Eden, since Nasser, far from maintain- 
ing his undeniable if partial case with rectitude 
or forebearance, had acted with destructive 
intent, counting on the ubiquitous fear of a 
general war to cover him. No one could judge 
it fair play that Nasser should repeatedly suc- 
ceed with that gambit. 

The Secretary of the United Nations acted 
with promptitude. One can well understand 
that in his view Britain, France, and Israel had to 
be told that they were aggressors and called back 
from the Canal. Representing the organization 
through which the nations had consented to 
settle their disagreements by means more rational 
than war, he inevitably felt incensed against 
three members who had resorted to force on an 
issue which was sub judice in his court. Yet Mr. 
Hammerskjold’s views and the work of his staff 
in Egypt, based on the assumption that the in- 
vaders are wholly at fault, and the Egyptians 
wholly to be supported in a return to the situa- 
tion of last October, are not beyond debate. It 
is as though he takes it that the United Nations 
Organization is flouted only when members 
actually cross another member’s frontier; but if 
one of them consistently and manifestly threat- 
ens and prepares to cross a frontier that is to be 
disregarded. If the Secretary is justified in the 
intensity of his feeling against the Suez action, 
as he may be, he should, for consistency, view 
threats, the build-up of armaments, and deliber- 
ate provocation with the same intensity and act 
with the same incisiveness. However, though it 
may take the Arabs a little time to refurbish 
their forces and renovate their dispositions 
against Israel, they will almost certainly hasten 
towards their long-proposed extermination war; 
then, there is no doubt of this in the light of 
what he has just done, the Secretary will address 
himself to the crisis as energetically and deter- 
minedly, ready again to stake his career on halt- 
ing invasion. Only the problem is this: will the 
General Assembly give him the same solidified 
backing? And will the aggressors respond to 
the call? For, as, The New York Times pointed 
out, Britain, France, and Israel—all three—have 
a tradition of response to moral pressure. 


Israel’s position in the autumn events is not 
without its moral difficulty. She chose, with eyes 
open, to put herself in the wrong by breaking the 
truce on the Gaza line. Yet I cannot pretend 
that I think she should have refrained, or that 
I regret her brilliant action. Egypt had made no 
secret of the intention to delete her from the 
map; had raved against her in propaganda; had 
sequestered her ships; had invited Russia into 
the Middle East on a bargain to obtain a crushing 
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weight of arms. Israel gave tyrannical aggression 
what it deserves. That was one failure written 
into Nasser’s record. It is instructive how his 
Arab allies delayed the opening of a second 
front—they were not anxious that Israel suc- 
ced, but they were even less anxious that Nasser 
should benefit from their assistance. 


Now tHart I have written these notes, avowing 

the perplexity, the inner conflicts which are 
the common lot over these recent Middle East 
clashes, I see how my own position, too, is equi- 
vocal. For ten years I have written in this 
periodical that the attitude of the Powers to- 
wards Israel and the Middle East is a touchstone 
of their integrity, and that as between morality 
and expediency a nation should always choose 
the moral and reject the expedient. In 1947 
what was moral for Britain would have also been 
more expedient, had it been properly understood, 
The problem still lay open, the trends distinct, 
Now the Middle East knot has been pulled tight, 
It is no longer an easy or self-evident choice, 
whether a people for the love of morality should 
abnegate action which may save themselves and 
others. 


When the choice can no longer be made by the 
debate of principle, it must be made by instinct. 
Ben-Gurion followed his instinct this last 
autumn. What the ultimate result will be is still 
to be seen. All that we can do for the moment 
is take pleasure in his courage, and the courage 
and skill of those who responded to him. 


Looking once more at Britain’s position and 
the problem of her leaders, I would say two 
things by way of interim comment. First, there 
must be a great unhappiness in the wider British 
public that Eden has resigned. There was, as 
regards the Egyptian developments, no over- 
whelming reason why he should resign. The 
British people must regard it as tragic that a 
brave man went out of politics in these circum- 
stances. Secondly, it appears to me that the 
stand taken by the Labor Party leaves it with 
considerable problems for the future. When 
Labor next comes into power, it will have to 
live up to the moral level of its current 
advocacy. If, in its foreign as well as its domestic 
policy, it does attempt to work at that level, 
that can yet be the most splendid experiment the 
world has seen. But it will be a most arduous 
experiment. Nearly thirty years ago T. S. Eliot 
wrote in The Criterion: “The first requisite of 
any political movement which may hope to in- 
fluence the future, should be indifference to suc- 
cess and loyalty to slowly formed conviction”. 
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In fact, every political movement that passes 
from the phase of the struggle for recognition 
to the phase of government, finds it nearly im- 
possible to continue to honor this requisite, 


Notes From a 
by Mendel 


ae SEEMINGLY endless road meanders through 

rock, passes over numberless wadis, fights its 
way against the encroachments of wandering 
sands. In the distance, enveloped in blue mist, 
a mountain range rises. It is on one of these 
mountains, no one knows which one, that Man 
for the first time in his wanderings on earth came 
face to face with his God. 

Only a few days ago the Sinai desert again, as 
at the time of the giving of the Law, was full 
of thunder and lightning; only this time the 
awesome sounds and sights were man-made, and 
the desert abounds in grim reminders of the 
recent events. The roadsides are lined with dis- 
abled and overturned Egyptian trucks, armor 
and tanks. Some of the vehicles have gaping 
holes torn out by a terrific force, some are hide- 
ously gutted, with the stink of burnt human 
flesh still clinging to them. 

And then there are the shoes; thousands upon 
thousands of pairs of army shoes, left there by 
the fleeing Egyptian soldiers who found it easier 
to make their way through the sands barefoot. 
They seem to be still in motion, those empty 
shoes arranged in pairs, all pointing in the same 
direction. As in a scene from a surrealist movie 
it seems as if the men who wore them suddenly 
dematerialized, and left the shoes still running 
towards some unknowable destination of their 
own. 

We crossed what until several days ago was the 
frontier between Israel and the Gaza Strip, at 
Nitzana, and found ourselves in no-man’s land, 
a stretch of territory fully deserving its name. 
Soon there was the first landmark, a heavily 
walled compound containing warehouses of the 
U.N.R.W.A., guarded by policemen in navy- 
blue uniforms with sky-blue U.N. brassards. It 
was early in the morning and the road was lively 
with people, a ragged but colorful crowd of 
Arabs of both sexes and all ages, walking or 
riding donkeys, carrying produce to the market. 
The men in ankle-length robes topped with 
bedraggled western jackets, the women in dark 
dresses enlivened with bright stripes, in black 
veils wrapped around their heads and held fast 
in their teeth, so that only their eyes showed 
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which thereupon looms before it as incompatible 
with practical survival, and which at the hour of 
crisis sometimes flouts instinct. That is the 
dilemma of politics. 


Trip to Sinai 


Kohansky 


through a slit, carrying incredibly large bundles 
on their heads and walking with ease and erect 
grace. Many women and little girls were going 
on the most ancient of all errands—to the well 
for water, with pitchers resting on little dough- 
nut-shaped cushions placed on their heads. One 
woman carried on her head a bundle of kindling 
wood at least twice her size. They paid little 
attention to the cars with visitors from across 
the border, and went about on their errands 
with studied preoccupation. 

On both sides of the roads there were mud 
huts, most of which still displayed ragged white 
flags. And everywhere there were people squat- 
ting on the ground, motionless, with the infinite 
patience that is characteristic of this part of the 
world, waiting for nothing to happen, looking as 
if they had sat there since time immemorial, and 
watching the passing cars with eyes that ex- 
pressed nothing. 

People were working in the fields, and even to 
this urban eye the difference between the fields 
here and those a mile back, in Israel, was most 
striking. Accustomed to the neat, bright squares 
of the Israeli farms, to the tractors and other 
modern equipment, I watched the somehow un- 
tidy looking swatches of land, the women and 
children bending low, digging and weeding with 
sticks, a majestic camel pulling a tiny plow; and 
the feeling of having travelled centuries back 
was inescapable. 

When we arrived at Rafah, the first town in 
the Gaza Strip, we found ourselves surrounded 
by a pushing, screaming crowd of children who 
had something to sell, a tangerine, a package of 
cigarettes, a chocolate bar, a comb, or a box of 
candy with the picture of Col. Nasser on top. 
Israeli police were on the alert seeing that no 
transaction took place, for there was a strict ban 
against Israelis buying anything in the area, but 
the temptation of owning a box of candy with 
the colorful picture of the Egyptian dictator was 
very strong, and clandestine trade was brisk. 

Most passers-by (as I have said) ignored the 
visitors from across the border; they went about 
their business in a dignified, unhurried manner, 
only occasionally stealing glances at them; but 
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the children had a wonderful time crowding 
around the cars. The sight of a poised camera 
would cause a riot, each youngster trying not to 
get pushed out of range. They were dirty and 
ragged, and many had signs of various skin 
diseases, but almost all were beautiful, with 
shining black eyes and brilliant smiles. 


AABU-AGUEILA in spite of its mellifluous name 

is nothing but an army camp. It was here 
that the most serious battles of the entire cam- 
paign were fought. Not far from Abu Agueila 
is the now famous underground fortress, where 
food, ammunition and other supplies were found 
in quantities large enough to cover the needs of 
an army several times the size of the Egyptian 
for many months. Outside it is nothing but a 
slight, natural elevation of the ground, with 
several well-camouflaged entrances. 


We rode southward in the direction of the 
El-Arish oasis through the unchangeable land- 
scape of the desert, occasionally meeting groups 
of Israeli soldiers waiting by the roadside for 
army buses. Overhead a yellow Piper Cub kept 
circling, coming lower and lower. The aircraft 
finally glided down and made a perfect, three- 
point landing on the road, giving me just enough 
time to step on the brakes of the jeep so as not 
to hit its tail. Out stepped a sandy-haired, mus- 
tachioed second lieutenant and casually walked 
over to a shed which served as some kind of 
office. “Yossi,” he called out to the soldier who 
came out of the shed, “regards from Hanna; the 
kids are all right.” The two men lit cigarettes, 
chatted a while, then the pilot went back to his 
plane and took off. 

Having safely seen the airplane off we pro- 
ceeded on our way to El-Arish—a blooming 
oasis on the seashore. It was this town and its 
vicinity which some fifty years ago were offered 
to Theodore Herzl by the British Foreign Minis- 
ter, Joseph Chamberlain (the one with the 
monocle not with the umbrella), as a territory 
for Jewish settlement. The proposal was serious- 
ly considered by the Zionist Organization, 
though nothing came of it, mainly because the 
Ottoman Government demanded that the set- 
tlers assume Egyptian citizenship, and no 
European Jew would have agreed to be subject 
to the laws of the decaying regime. It was also 
El-Arish, then a prosperous harbor town named 
Rhinocolora, that was captured by King Alex- 
ander Yanai to become for a while a part of 
the short-lived Hasmonite kingdom of Judah. 

We arrived in El-Arish in the evening, and 
the sight of a seemingly prosperous town with 
three-story buildings and large shops was a relief 
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after the desert and mud-hut settlements. Cur- 
few kept the population at home and black-out 
regulations left the town in semi-darkness, but 
even in the dark we could appreciate El-Arish’s 
chief claim to fame, its enchantingly beautiful, 


palm-fringed beach with the white, soft sand [| 


and quite modern bathing facilities. 


ON THE way back we picked up a soldier who | 
turned out to be one of the fortunate few | 


who had the opportunity to ascend the mountain 
which, according to Christian tradition, is Mount 
Sinai. This tradition is based on nothing more 
substantial than a vision of St. Catherine that 
came to a Greek monk in the early days of Chris- 
tianity, but since no other mountain claims this 
distinction, the Christian and Moslem world 
have accepted it, and the Arabs named the 
mountain Jebel Mussah, the mountain of Moses. 
The Byzantine Emperor Justinian erected a 
church there in honor of the saint, a daughter 
of Alexandrian aristocracy who was martyred 
for her faith. The church was built like a for- 


tress to protect the monks from unfriendly 


Bedouin. Since then, over a period of fourteen | 
centuries, the St. Catherine monastery has been | 
continuously inhabited by monks, mostly Greeks, | 


and the original church-fortress became the nu- 
cleus of a veritable monastery town with narrow 
streets connecting clusters of buildings. 

Our soldier was a sabra, a native-born Israeli 
with the irreverence typical of his breed, but 
he seemed to be deeply moved by the experience. 


Guided by one of the monks he had climbed the 


rocky mountains, and looked upon places where, 
his cicerone assured him, Moses once trod. He 
came to a chapel built around something that 
looked like a dried-up, stunted tree. When they 
reached the threshold the monk solemnly in- 
toned: “Put off thy shoes from thy feet for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 
Though he didn’t quite believe that he faced the 
once-burning bush from which God first spoke 
to Moses, the soldier removed his dusty army 
boots with reverence as he stepped into the 
chapel. 

There is a little cemetery on the grounds of 
St. Catherine Monastery, a resting place for the 
bodies of monks who forsook the world for life 
in this fantastic spot miles away from other hu- 
man settlements, where the residents still brood 
upon the martyrdom of St. Catherine, bewail the 
good Emperor Justinian and his empire, and 
pride themselves on St. Hieronymous who within 
these walls translated the Bible into Greek. In 
the cemetery the soldier noticed that the crosses, 
in sharp contrast to the surrounding drabness, 
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were freshly painted in bright colors. To his 
surprised query the monk in a matter-of-fact 
voice replied that the crosses were given a fresh 
coat of paint at the request of a recent visitor, 
the supercolossal Cecil B. De Mille who had ar- 
rived with a camera crew to shoet scenes for his 
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latest epic, ““The Ten Commandments”. He 
found the sun-bleached color of the crosses un- 
suitable for his technicolor visions, and the 
monks readily accommodated him. Thus the 
sixth and the twentieth centuries met on Mount 
Sinai. 


Nasser's “Russian” Brigade 
by Leo Heiman 


Bon THE many lies circulated by Egypt’s 

dictator lately, the most prominent one 
concerns his alleged orders to the Egyptian Army 
to retreat from Sinai so as to defend Egypt 
proper against the Anglo-French invasion. We 
had almost defeated the cowardly Zionist forces, 
says Nasser, and our valiant troops had killed 
thousands of Jews, bombed Israel’s bases and 
cities, ports and communications. The Jews were 
already begging for mercy when their imperial- 
ist-colonialist friends drove a knife into the gal- 
lant back of the Egyptian nation. French planes 
replaced the destroyed Zionist air-force, and 
British and French troops dressed in Israeli uni- 
forms took over in the Sinai area from the de- 
feated Jewish forces who were running away in 
panic even before the main Egyptian counter- 
offensive was under way. 

At the same time, Nasser goes on, the Anglo- 
French imperialist-colonialists, backed by inter- 
national Jewish financial interests, attacked the 
territory of Egypt from the air, from the sea, 
and landed at Port Said. Their aim was clearly 
to involve us in Sinai and then cut off our gallant 
army by a seizure of the Suez Canal. We saw 
through their cheap tricks, however, and to fore- 
stall the imperialist-colonialists we ordered a 
strategic withdrawal of our forces from Sinai 
and their regrouping in the Suez Canal area. 


Eventually, events proved this decision to be 
right. The Anglo-French troops which masquer- 
aded as Zionist forces struck at empty spaces in 
Sinai, while their comrades, who wore their own 
uniforms of shame and robbery, attacked the 
Suez Canal. Thanks to our concentrations there, 
however, we defeated them. The whole armed 
strength of Britain and France did not suffice 
to capture Port Said, let alone the entire Canal 
area. The planes the imperialist-colonialists 
claim to have destroyed were in reality wood and 
rubber dummies. Our real planes were hidden in 
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secret bases or evacuated to friendly brotherly 
countries. We have dealt a death-blow to West- 
ern imperialist-colonialism by holding the Suez 
Canal and blocking it for six months at least, by 
defeating the armed forces of Britain and France, 
by getting our friends and true Arab patriots to 
cut off the imperialist-colonialist oil supplies 
through actions against British-owned pipelines, 
and by squeezing the little scorpion they call 
Israel. The Jews were saved from total annihila- 
tion at the last moment by the imperialist-coloni- 
alist intervention, but the time is near when 
Palestine will be liberated, our Arab brothers 
restored to their stolen homeland, and all traces 
of the Zionist robber-state eradicated ... 


Wuue this official statement made by the 

Egyptian Government and trumpeted 24 
hours a day through all media of information to 
the Arab world in general, and the Egyptian 
people in particular, sounds ridiculous the real 
tragedy is that most Egyptians and many Arabs, 
ignorant of the true state of affairs, believe it. 
The only Egyptians who know better than to 
believe this nonsense are the 5,500-odd Egyptian 
prisoners in Israeli hands, three of them generals 
and about five hundred others, officers, doctors, 
and warrant officers. They are living proof of 
the extent of Egypt’s defeat. Certainly, this was 
one of the few times in history that a small army 
of a small state, with commitments on all its 
other borders, defeated a large, most expensively- 
equipped army of a state thirteen times its size, 
and defeated it in such a way that the army 
ceased to exist. 


In the beginning of 1956, when Nasser pre- 
pared for the final war of destruction against the 
State of Israel, Egyptian forces in the Sinai-Gaza 
areas consisted of four infantry divisions (2nd, 
3rd, 6th, 8th) and auxiliary units. The Suez 
crisis forced Nasser to postpone his attack on 
Israel from the planned D-Day date on October 
25, 1956, until some still-unknown date in April 
or May 1957. The 2nd and 3rd Egyptian Infan- 
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try Divisions were recalled from the Sinai-Gaza 
areas and several armored and motorized brigades 
were sent to replace them. 

When military action began on October 29, 
1956, the Egyptian forces encountered consisted 
of two infantry divisions, two armored brigades, 
one Fedayeen murder-squad brigade, one mixed 
infantry-artillery brigade, four border-guard 
battalions, four National Guard battalions, about 
twenty artillery battalions and numerous aux- 
iliary units. Reserves of fuel, arms, ammunition, 
spare parts, equipment, food, uniforms and 
other supplies found in the Sinai-Gaza area suf- 
ficed for nine more infantry divisions and six 
armored brigades, i.e., more than for all the Arab 
forces (the obvious conclusion is that prepara- 
tions were being made for Communist forces) . 
The total Egyptian forces encountered num- 
bered 42,000 officers and men. Of this number 
thousands were captured, and the rest put to 
panic-stricken flight, having been forced to 
abandon their vehicles, arms and equipment. 
The advancing Israeli forces could have easily 
picked up at least 14,000 more prisoners, but 
the policy of the Israel Army was against tak- 
ing more prisoners than necessary, since prisoners 
are extremely expensive to feed, guard and main- 
tain according to international law. 

Far from ordering his forces to retreat from 
Sinai, Nasser sent three of his best brigades 
from Egypt to Sinai to counterattack and stop 
the Israeli advance, and only after all three 
brigades were wiped out and nothing but fleeing 
remnants remained of his armies in Gaza and 
Sinai, did Nasser send his order to evacuate Sinai 
and Gaza. By then, no forces were left to heed 
this order, as all of the Sinai-Gaza area was 
already in Israeli hands and no Egyptian army 
existed to carry out a strategic withdrawal as 
ordered. 


To FALSIFY HIsTORY and cheat his own people, 
“the Egyptian dictator finds it necessary to 
forge the date on which this withdrawal order 
was given. According to the official Egyptian 
Government statement, the withdrawal order 
was sent by Nasser on October 31. Actually, 
this order was sent by Nasser on November 2, 
after nothing had remained of his forces, any- 
way. Needless to add, even had such an order 
been sent on October 31, it would not change the 
facts of Egypt’s defeat. Withdrawal orders are 
nothing to boast about and do not add greatly 
to a nation’s glory. However, it is easy to prove 
that far from ordering his forces to retreat on 
October 31, Nasser ordered them to attack on 
November 1, in a last-chance attempt to regain 
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his lost positions in the Sinai area and to turn 
the tide of Israel’s victory. 

Nasser has stopped at nothing to hide the 
facts. The wounded Egyptian soldiers, returned 
by Israel to Egypt, were not allowed to see their 
families, and are kept under guard in an isolated 
military hospital to prevent them from telling 
the truth about Egypt’s defeat in Sinai and about 
the kind treatment they received in Israel, where 
Israeli doctors and nurses toiled day and night to 
save their lives and where Israeli soldiers donated 
blood to enemies, who would be the first to tor- 
ture them had the situation been reversed. 


Writing home is the most treasured privilege 
of every prisoner; the Israeli authorities natur- 
ally provided the Egyptian captives with all 
facilities for sending home full-length letters, 
not only the standard Red Cross Cards. Because 
they were afraid to admit that 5,500 officers and 
men were in Israel hands the Egyptian authori- 
ties refused to distribute the prisoners’ mail, for- 
warded by the International Red Cross, and thus 
caused unnecessary anguish to the captives’ 
families. Over 30,000 Egyptian officers and 
men who escaped from Sinai and Gaza on foot or 
in the few trucks they had left after abandoning 
their entire ordinance and equipment, have been 
sent to special training camps in the desert, west 
of Cairo. They are refused leave and are forbid- 
den to see their relatives or any civilians, or to 
come in contact with other Egyptian troops un- 
til after they have been brainwashed and rein- 
doctrinated. 


Israel also offered to exchange the 5,000 Egyp- 
tian enlisted personnel and 400 Egyptian civilians 
in her hands for captured Israeli enlisted person- 
nel at the rate of four hundred Egyptians for 
one Jew. This offer is not entirely altruistic, as 
Israel wants to have her own soldiers back and 
does not wish to feed, guard and care for more 
than five thousand Egyptians. Five hundred 
Egyptian officers in Israeli hands will suffice to 
enforce the release of any Israelis languishing in 
Egyptian prisons. Since the Nasser regime rests 
on the officers’ corps, one officer is more import- 
ant to the Egyptian dictator than a thousand 
soldiers. Soldiers—mostly poor, ignorant and 
illiterate peasants or city slum dwellers—can be 
mistreated at will, but officers must be handled 
with great care, and the five hundred officers in 
Israeli hands are already proving to be a source 
of great embarrassment to Nasser. He cannot 
leave them forever in Israeli hands, and he can- 
not keep them in isolation when they return to 
Egypt. The returning officers are most certainly 
going to whitewash themselves of any blame for 
their defeat in the Sinai area by blaming it all 
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on the Egyptian Supreme Command, i.e., on 
Nasser and his cronies. They are going to do it 
in private conversation, of course, but they must 
justify themselves to save their honor. The odds 
are that Nasser, who is well aware of this, will 
stage a trial of some generals and colonels who 
will be accused of sabotaging his orders to re- 
treat from Sinai, and who will be made scape- 
goats not for the defeat (this word is tabu in 
Egypt) but for the fact that “ta few small units 
and formations did not withdraw in time.” 
These defendants will be speedily executed and 
the number of Egyptians killed in action (more 
than 5,000 actually) will never be known. 


WHetHer this will save Nasser’s regime is still 

to be seen, but he cannot maintain his lie 
about winning the war without some drastic 
action against the people who know the truth. 
The evidence is, of course, available in the records 
of Nasser’s last counterattack in Sinai, which 
turned into an ignominious Egyptian defeat and 
a brilliant victory for the Israel Army. The 
facts follow. 

On October 31, 1956 (the action began at 
5 P.M. on October 29) Israeli forces were still 
locked in the war’s most important battle—the 
Battle of Abu Awgeila. Abu Awgeila was the 
main Egyptian stronghold and fortress, and the 
main forces of artillery, infantry and armor were 
concentrated there. The Egyptian units at Abu 
Awgeila were crack troops, the best the entire 
Egyptian Army had, and the Egyptian com- 
manders there were better than average—at least 
they did not desert thir troops and flee to Egypt 
“to fetch reinforcements”, as did most of their 
colleagues. 

The Egyptians also had confidence in their 
mountain strongholds at Abu Awgeila, built by 
German Nazi engineers, and in their under- 
ground stores and bunkers which held enough 
supplies for months or even years. Nasser, too, 
was sure that Israeli forces would never capture 
Abu Awsgeila, even if they overran the rest of 
Sinai. He therefore ordered the Egyptian Army’s 
best armored unit, the so-called Russian Brigade, 
to cross the Suez Canal and to link up with the 
garrison of Abu Awsgeila, before driving across 
the border into Israel. The initial movement 
orders were sent to the Russian Brigade on 
October 31, the final attack orders on November 
1. The best Egyptian armored-formation was 
called the ‘Russian Brigade” because it was 
organized and trained by Russian officers, used 
exclusively Russian tanks, guns, vehicles, equip- 
ment and tables of organization and equipment, 
and was staffed with Russian “instructors” and 
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“technicians” who were in practical command 
of the brigade. Lastly, it was called the “Russian 
Brigade” to distinguish it from the so-called 
“German Brigade”, which was organized and 
trained by German Nazi officers, and which was 
another top-flight crack armored unit on a par 
with the Russian Brigade. (Incidentally, the 
German Brigade, too, was smashed by the Israeli 
forces on the El Arish front.) 

Equipped with the best money could buy and 
Communists could supply, the Russian Brigade 
was a very formidable force, consisting of: 
70 T-34 tanks; 30 SU-100 armored assault guns; 
40 Archer-Valentine armored assault guns: 50 
BTR armored cars; 18 field cannon, 36 anti-tank 
and anti-aircraft guns, 24 mortars and 120 heavy 
machine-guns; 400 motor-transport vehicles 
(jeeps, trucks, command-cars, power-wagons, 
ambulances, vans, radio-cars, etc.), and about 
3,500 officers and men, some twenty-five of the 
former estimated to be Russian. 


To meet this array of armor and artillery, the 
Israeli command had only one battalion-sized ar- 
mored task force, consisting of obsolete Sherman 
tanks, WW II half-tracks and armed jeeps, to 
spare, and this because the main Israeli forces 
were still engaged in the Battle of Abu Awgeila. 
The Russian Brigade easily outnumbered the 
small Israeli task force by five to one, in addition 
to outweighing it by the Soviet tanks’ heavier 
armor, bigger guns and longer range of fire. 
Fighting at odds of one to five was nothing new 
to the Israelis, but the young lieutenant-colonel 
of the task force decided to save lives by asking 
for air-force support. 

While the task-force was rushed west from 
Abu Awgeila to meet the Russian Brigade in a 
head-on clash, Israeli fighters and fighter-bomb- 
ers discovered the big Egyptian columns east of 
the Suez Canal and, with napalm fire-bombs, 
rockets and cannon-fire, inflicted heavy casual- 
ties and forced the enemy tanks to scatter and 
seek refuge among the sand-dunes until nightfall. 

Nasser, in the meantime, had continued to 
send orders to the Russian Brigade to make a 
stand and counterattack, and, on Friday morn- 
ing, November 2, 1956, the Egyptians put up a 
road-block of three T-34 tanks, a dozen anti- 
aircraft guns and one infantry company, to halt 
the Israeli advance while they regrouped for the 
decisive battle. At 10 A.M. on Friday, Nasser 
sent his last order to the Russian Brigade to 
counterattack. Russian officers attached to the 
brigade took over the actual command (their 
commands and conversation were heard repeat- 
edly over the radio, and several Russian-speaking 
Israeli officers even joined in the conversation) 
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and the stage for the biggest armored battle of 
the war was set on a scorched desert plain near 
the Soviet-built Egyptian air base of Bir Gaff- 
gaffa. 


The battle began a few minutes past ten 
o’clock on Friday morning and lasted without 
interruption for six hours until four P.M., ninety 
minutes before dusk. Israeli jets helped to win 
this battle by knocking out enemy tanks and 
other vehicles and tying up all Egyptian units 
in stationary dispersal positions (tanks cannot 
maneuver while planes attack them), while the 
Israeli task force maneuvered swiftly and wiped 
out all Egyptian units which ventured outside 
the air-attack orbit. Speed of maneuver, accu- 
racy of fire and tremendous air support were the 
main Israeli assets which defeated the Russian 


Brigade in the battle of Bir Gaffgaffa. 


ITH THE battle lost, and with Gaza, El Arish 

and Abu Awgeila surrendering to the Israeli 
forces earlier on the same day, Nasser’s last 
chance to regain his positions was gone and he 
finally ordered a general retreat from Sinai in 
the afternoon hours of Friday, November 2 (not 
on October 31, as claimed by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment). By then, of course, there were no 
forces left to carry out the retreat. The Russian 
Brigade did not exist any longer, and the few 
vehicles which escaped made a bee-line for 
Ismailia, with the Israeli task-force in pursuit. 
The last Egyptian road-block was set up by 
three T-34 tanks and several hundred infantry- 
men near the Suez Canal. By then, the Egyptians 
were so demoralized that the Israeli jeep patrols 
which led the task force’s advance did not even 
wait for the Sherman tanks to come up, but 
attacked the Egyptian tanks themselves with 
bazookas. 

The Russian Brigade’s comander had, in the 
meantime, escaped to Ismailia, deserting his ex- 
pendable soldiers to man the road-blocks behind 
so as to facilitate his own escape. Once in Ismai- 
lia, he remembered the many intact tanks, 
armored cars and other vehicles left deserted by 
their crews along the main Beersheba-Ismailia 
highway. To prevent any charge of turning over 
intact equipment to the Jews from being 
brought against him, he sent demolition crews 
in jeeps back to Sinai with orders to destroy all 
vehicles, especially tanks, left along the highway. 
These sabotage parties drove straight into Israeli 
hands. 

At dusk on Friday, November 2, 1956, the 
city of Ismailia and the Suez Canal were sighted 
by the forward Israeli jeep-patrols from an aban- 
doned Egyptian position six miles east of the 
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Canal. Nothing was left of the Russian Brigade 
except a few dozen assorted vehicles which 
found refuge in Ismailia, and the Israeli task- 
force came to a halt after having waged a suc- 
cessful fight against an enemy five times its size. 

Of the 200 Egyptian armored-vehicles, 40 
were knocked out by Israeli tanks and jeeps, 60 
by Israeli planes, about 50 were abandoned in- 
tact, and only a few dozen managed to escape; 
the same percentage, more or less, applies to the 


unarmored Egyptian motor-transport vehicles, | 


most of which were knocked out by Israeli 


planes. Thus ended Nasser’s last attempt to | 


stem the tide of the Israeli advance. The annihi- 
lation of the Russian Brigade by a force one-fifth 
its size demonstrates not only Nasser’s falsifica- 
tions but also that, given the right weapons and 
equipment, the armed forces of Israel can guar- 
antee the continuing existence of Israel. In fact, 
the best way to stop Communism and fanatical 
anti-Jewish, anti-Christian and anti-Western 
Arab nationalism is to give Israel the munitions it 
needs for self-defence. 
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Ahad Ha-Am: His Present Significance 


On the 100th Anniversary of His Birth 
by Samuel M. Blumenfield 


ea oF Ahad Ha-Am have pointed out 
that while Asher Ginsburg was a thinker, 
he did not attain the stature of a philosopher; 
that although steeped in Jewish learning, he was 
not a disciplined scholar; and that while he was 
an effective polemicist, he was not a creative 
writer. Whatever may be the merits of these 
estimates of Ahad Ha-Am and his writings, they 
do not detract from the role he played in modern 
Jewish thought and experience. Together with 
Theodor Herzl and Hayim N. Bialik, the name 
of Ahad Ha-Am is identified with the Jewish 
renaissance of the 20th century. His significance 
can best be understood not so much in the light 
of a particular intellectual discipline or literary 
creation, as in terms of the history of a people 
and its culture at a critical juncture, or to use 
Ahad Ha-Am’s expression, “at the crossroads” of 
its destiny. 


Romantic descriptions and nostalgic appraisals 
of the shtetl and its culture of the last century 
notwithstanding, Jewish realities at the end of 
the 19th century and the beginning of the 20th 
were anything but reassuring. To be sure, Russo- 
Polish Jewry, the last creative Jewish community 
in Europe, still had spiritual and cultural re- 
sources accumulated in the course of many cen- 
turies. It is natural that those who were touched 
by the warmth of Jewish group-life should recall 
it with a sense of great loss. However, a scrutiny 
of the period reveals a Jewish community dis- 
turbed by the discriminations and persecutions 
of a hostile world and seething at restrictions and 
inhibitions within. For, as a reaction to “enlight- 
enment” and assimilation, the Hassidic “rebbis” 
and their followers were not satisfied with the 
old “fences” of Jewish tradition, and built high 
walls of separation against every influence of 
modern culture, Jewish and non-Jewish alike. 
But one extreme led to another, and many of the 
younger generation threw off the hallowed tradi- 
tions of their fathers. 


Parallel to the inhibiting forces of isolationist 


Dr. Blumenfield is the director of the Department of 
Education and Culture of The Jewish Agency. He is the 
author of ‘Master of Troyes,” “Maimonides the Educator,” 
and “John Dewey and Jewish Education.” This paper 
was delivered in the form of a discourse before the 30th 
Labor Zionist National Convention on October 19th at 
Lakewood, N. J. 


pietism, on the one hand, and to the corroding 
influences of Philistinism on the other, there ap- 
peared two powerful ideological movements 
destined to make an indelible impression upon 
modern Jewry: these were socialism and Jewish 
nationalism. Although the roots of these move- 
ments among Jews may be traced to the tradi- 
tions of social justice and the love of the people 
and the land of Israel in Biblical and Talmudic 
literature, their modern forms were essentially 
reflections of the economic theories of Karl Marx 
and the nationalist movements that followed the 
French Revolution. It is against this social and 
cultural background that Ahad Ha-Am’s efforts 
must be studied to understand his contribution 
and achievement. 


The product of a Hassidic environment him- 
self, Ahad Ha-Am broke with traditional beliefs 
at an early stage in his life. The ideas of 
modern social philosophers, particularly the Rus- 
sian and English, colored his thinking and writ- 
ings. However, the seeds of his Hebrew learning 
had struck deep roots in his consciousness and 
remained lasting influences. Ahad Ha-Am, the 
rationalist, displays time and again a passion 
bordering on religious fervor. Indeed, it is this 
conflict of idealism and positivism, scepticism 
and faith which accounts to a considerable degree 
for Ahad Ha-Am’s incessant controversies and 
disagreements with his contemporaries, friend 
and foe alike. His first major literary work ap- 
peared under the title “This is Not the Way.” 
It is no exaggeration to say that this theme 
remained the leitmotif of Ahad Ha-Am through- 
out his active career as thinker, writer, and 
prime-mover in the Jewish renaissance. Al- 
though his writings reflect a profound concern 
with many basic problems relating to Jewry and 
Judaism, it is the problem of Jewish nationalism 
that remains at the center of his thinking. 


ATIONALIST movements toward the end of 
the 19th century were either an awakening 

of group consciousness or a revolt against the 
powers which dominated less powerful lands and 
nations. The rising tide of nationalism embraced 
peoples in earlier stages of cultural development, 
who were seeking linguistic and literary forms 
(sometimes even alphabets) to express their 
national identity, as well as culturally advanced 
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nations struggling to gain or regain political 
sovereignty. 

From the beginning, Ahad Ha-Am sensed 
the danger of a Jewish nationalism falling into 
one of these two patterns. To him neither of the 
two was suitable to Jewish traditions or needs. 
Although he was a modernist himself, in search 
of new fields for Jewish culture, he rejected any 
Jewish nationalism that broke with traditional 
loyalty to Palestine and Hebrew language and 
culture. Accordingly, Ahad Ha-Am opposed 
the program of Jewish socialists and doctrinaire 
Yiddishists who tried to equate the Yiddish lan- 
guage and its literature with the total expression 
of Jewish nationalism. 

The movement toward a radical reconstruc- 
tion of Jewish culture on the basis of Yiddish 
and Diaspora nationalism did not advance be- 
yond Eastern Europe nor did it acquire as large 
a following as did Zionism. However, the “‘cul- 
tural autonomy” program had a strong emo- 
tional appeal for millions of Jews who knew 
no other language than Yiddish and who had 
become acquainted with the work of its creative 
writers. The Diaspora nationalist movement also 
provided an outlet for many Jewish revolution- 
aries eager to break with beliefs and traditions 
of the past, and for educators who, in keeping 
with prevailing pedagogic doctrines, wished to 
educate Jewish children in their mother tongue, 
Yiddish, rather than in Hebrew. The opportun- 
ities for the growth of “Yiddishist” education 
and culture in Eastern Europe in the early twen- 
ties strengthened the movement, and the whole 
tenor of modern Jewish education might have 
been affected were it not for the influence of 
Ahad Ha-Am’s call for the revival of Hebrew 
upon many of the Jewish intelligentsia. In a 
letter to Simon Dubnow he wrote :“If after a 
history of thousands of years our people is now 
to begin to develop a new culture, create a new 
literary style and new values which are, in 
essence, poor imitations of other cultures, the 
way the Lithuanians and others like them are 
attempting to do, I see no sense or need for such 
a degrading national existence. It would be 
better that we close our history altogether than 
add such empty pages to it.” 

Ahad Ha-Am also opposed a Jewish national- 
ism that did not include—as expounded by 
Simon Dubnow—the ancestral Jewish homeland 
as its center. Although a supporter of Jewish life 
in the Diaspora, he did not believe that the 
majority in a nation would offer a minority 
cultural opportunities to develop. History has 
vindicated Ahad Ha-Am’s view notwithstanding 
the “minority rights” provision of the treaties 
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after the First World War. Ahad Ha-Am ob- 
jected, likewise, to a program for Jewish cultural 
autonomy in the Diaspora as a substitute for 
Zionism, even if it were possible of achievement, 
since it provided no room for the “full develop- 
ment of the creative powers of a people accord- 
ing to its own specific character.” Neither does 
it allow, he argued, for a wholesome education 
of Jews in a manner that would “reach into the 
depths of their souls and fashion their spiritual 
outlook to the extent of influencing their lives 
as individuals and members of society.” 


i 


THE OTHER form of nationalism which Ahad 

Ha-Am weighed and found wanting when 
applied to Jewry, might be described as terri- 
torial. I am referring to the nationalist revolu- 
tions which led to the independence of the 
Balkans in the 19th century and those of Central 
and Eastern Europe in the 20th century. These 
movements were motivated less by social philo- 
sophies or ideologies than by a desire to throw off 
the political yoke of powerful neighbors. This 
emphasis upon territory as the cornerstone of 
nationalism found powerful reverberations in 
Jewry after the first Zionist Congress at which 
the tenets of political Zionism were formulated. 
Ahad Ha-Am rejected this type of Jewish na- 
tionalism, and so became an opponent of Theodor 
Herzl, the father of political Zionism. 


This does not mean that Ahad Ha-Am had no 
appreciation of the need of Jews for a country 
of their own with full freedom for national ex- 
pression. Indeed, he took issue with the early 
Reform spokesmen and with anti-nationalist 
idealists who cited the disdain of the Prophets 
for the concept of a state. “We have only to 
read those passages in which the Prophets rejoice 
in the victories of the State in the time of Senna- 
cherib, for instance, or bewail its defeats,”’ he 
said, “to see at once how they valued the State 
and how essential political freedom was, in their 
view, to the advancement of the very ideals for 
which they preached and fought.” 


The misrepresentation of his opponents attrib- 
utes to Ahad Ha-Am the conception of a Jewish 
“cultural center” in a vacuum at the expense 
of political and economic needs. However, in the 
very essay that expounds his ideas on “spiritual 
revival”, he says: “It is indeed impossible to 
maintain that the material settlement has no 
bearing on our spiritual problem or that this 
problem can be solved without the aid of such 
a settlement. On the contrary, the whole point 
of the national settlement consists, to my mind, 
in this—and it makes no difference whether those 
who are engaged in the work of settlement real- 
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ize it or not—that it can be the foundation of 
that national center which is destined to be 
created in our ancestral country in response to 


a real and insistant national demand.” 


In another connection, he wrote: ‘“The aspira- 
tion for national fulfillment which cannot be 
achieved in the Diaspora, must bring the real- 
ization that there is but one national right that 
can meet our nationalist needs and without 
which we shall never attain our goal, namely, 
that we, too, shall be a majority in one land under 
the skies: a land in which our historic rights can- 
not be questioned and where in its proper historic 
setting our national life will develop according 
to our own aspirations and capabilities without 
being squeezed into, and confined to, limited 
fields of endeavor and areas of expression.” 

Ahad Ha-Am went beyond political Zionism 
in his belief that a living center in Palestine 
would not only sustain itself but would influence 
Jewry in the entire Diaspora. In his words: ‘‘All 
the scattered parts of the national organism, 
when they feel the ‘heart beats’ of the nation 
that has come to life in ‘the place of its vital 
being’, will join one another around the heart, 
willingly to receive the life ‘blood’ that flows 
from it... [and] the influence emanating from 
the ‘center’ will strengthen national conscious- 
ness in the Diaspora, will cleanse the Jewish spirit 
from the degradation of exile and will bring to 
spiritual life wholesome and authentic national 
content, unlike the spurious kind with which 
we fill the existing vacuum at present.” 

But, despite his appreciation of the significant 
role of Palestine as the Jewish center, Ahad Ha- 
Am did not consider this the decisive factor in 
the destiny of Jewry: more important than land 
and political sovereignty were for him the people 
and its culture; hence, his emphasis on “cultural 
Zionism.” 


Ayap Ha-aM was among the first Zionists to 

stress the major differences between Jewish 
and other nationalisms. He pointed out that the 
Jews, unlike other peoples struggling for inde- 
pendence, were not living in the land of their 
fathers. He maintained that the country, al- 
ready inhabited by others, was too small to allow 
for “the ingathering” of all the Jews, even if they 
were inclined to leave their respective countries. 
He was not only troubled about the political 
and economic limitations of Palestine but, above 
all, he was concerned about the character of the 
people and the culture of the land to be rebuilt. 
“If a land is destroyed while the people is still 
alive,” he said, “there may arise a Zerubabel, an 
Ezra and a Nehemiah who together with the 
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people can rebuild it; if a people is destroyed, 
who will come to its succor and who will rebuild 
it?” Ahad Ha-Am thus focused his emphasis on 
the people and its values and ideals rather than 
on land and political sovereignty. 

When he speaks of the Jewish people, Ahad 
Ha-Am, the rationalist and sceptic, sounds like 
a mystic. According to him, it is the people that 
fashions and conditions the personality of the 
individual, provides for his inner security and 
assures his immortality. In ancient Israel, says 
Ahad Ha-Am, the individual Jew acquired a 
sense of “eternal life” by merging himself with 
the life and interests of the community. ‘When 
the individual values the community as his own 
life, and strives after its happiness as though it 
were his individual well-being, he finds satis- 
faction and no longer feels so keenly the bitter- 
ness of his individual existence.” This view was 
expressed some fifty years ago, but it is closely 
akin to that of the noted contemporary psychia- 
trist, Erich Fromm. In answer to the question of 
how man can tolerate the insecurity inherent in 
human existence, Dr. Fromm states: “One way is 
to be rooted in such a way that the feeling of 
identity is guaranteed by the membership in the 
group, be it family, clan, nation, class. As long 
as the process of individualism has not reached a 
stage where the individual emerges from these 
primary bonds, he is still ‘we’, and as long as 
the group functions he is certain of his own 
identity by his membership in it.” 

It was the fear that the Jewish people could 
not continue as a functional group in the Dias- 
pora, that impelled Ahad Ha-Am to urge the 
creation of a spiritual and cultural center in the 
historic Jewish homeland. 


A nation is the outgrowth of shared group 

experiences of people who live together for 
many generations under similar circumstances. 
However, once a people comes into being, it is 
molded by a character and spirit which remain 
uniquely its own, even when subjected to and 
influenced by new environments. (Indeed, a 
creative people utilizes the knowledge and ex- 
perience it derives from contacts with other 
civilizations to enhance and invigorate its own 
capacities. The Jews have proven to be such a 
people, for “they have a genius for imitation” 
and ‘what they imitate they imitate well.”) It 
is noteworthy, however, that, at a time when 
nationalism was still imbued with the liberal 
ideas of Mazzini and Garibaldi, and long before 
it surrendered to the “blood and soil” aberration 
of the Hitler era, Ahad Ha-Am entertained a 
deep mistrust of a nationalist cause devoid of 
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social ideals and humanitarian aspirations. It is 
this mistrust of nationalist provincialism and 
chauvinism that prompted Ahad Ha-Am to en- 
dow Zionism with ethical qualities and virtues 
that transcend the limited confines of geography. 

There are certain ethical principles which are 
accepted by all civilized nations, but, adds Ahad 
Ha-Am, “Each people has its specific conception 
of ethics in keeping with the character of its 
national spirit and its historic development.” Of 
the human ideals that stem from the “good”, the 
“true”, and the “beautiful”, it is the good in 
its ethical sense that constitutes for Ahad Ha- 
Am the heart of Judaism. He holds that the 
Jewish people, more than any other, is historic- 
ally conditioned to be the bearer of this ideal. 
But his views on ethical Judaism differed from 
those of the Reform spokesmen of his day. He 
deprecated the “mission” idea as well as the 
“‘Jight unto the nations” concept, since both im- 
plied the perpetuation of Jewish life in the 
Diaspora. 

Naturally, Ahad Ha-Am could not foresee the 
urgency of “the problem of the Jews” as con- 
trasted with “the problem of Judaism”, which 
he considered to be more pressing. Living in 
an era which regarded human nature and social 
progress with optimism, it was hard for him to 
conceive that Jews as individuals would much 
longer be denied civic and political rights, not 
to speak of the elementary rights of human 
beings. Indeed, even as late as the thirties, it 
would be hard to find a social or political thinker 
who was able to foresee the zoological character 
of Nazism and the brutalities of Bolshevism. But 
Ahad Ha-Am, while unable to foresee the future 
in terms of particular events and situations, dis- 
played a deep insight—as pointed out above— 
into the dangers inherent in nationalist and so- 
cialist ideologies devoid of moral and ethical 
commitments. He seemed to have sensed the 
price Jewry and Judaism were to pay for the 
inevitable perversions of social movements that 
were limited to immediate and narrow class or 
national interests without the wider horizon 
of prophetic idealism. 


THE PLACE of Ahad Ha-Am in modern Jewish 

thought can be gauged not only by his in- 
fluence—during his lifetime—upon such men 
as Bialik, Weizmann, Magnes, Martin Buber and 
Mordecai Kaplan, but also by the impact of his 
ideas upon some of Israel’s leading spokesmen 
today. One has but to read the addresses of 
Ben-Gurion before the last Zionist Congress and 
at the Mapai Convention to realize how deeply 
Ahad Ha-Am’s views have penetrated into the 
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consciousness of modern Israel: for example, in 
Ben-Gurion’s declaration: “I consider myself a 
loyal citizen of Israel, yet my primary and fun- 


damental loyalty is to the Jewish people.” One . 


also recognizes the voice of Ahad Ha-Am in the 
Prime Minister’s assertion that the ideals of 
Messianism are the supreme goal of the Zionist 
movement. “I am not using the modern terms 
ending in ‘ism’ ” said Ben-Gurion, “for the name 
of many of these ‘isms’, both Jewish and general, 
are taken in vain in our day, but I prefer to 
use an ancient and authentic Jewish term—the 
vision of Messianic redemption, which expresses 
both a profound Jewish meaning and a general 
world-wide human ideal... And if I am asked: 
what will secure the survival of Jewry in the 
Diaspora? I shall say: two things: Hebrew edu- 
cation and a personal attachment to the hope of 
the Messianic vision.” 

This hope of rooting modern Israel in the 
soil of its ancient ethical teachings and aspira- 
tions is today a major preoccupation of many a 
Jewish scholar and educator in Israel. It is a 
quest in which segments of the entire commun- 
ity are engaged. Indeed, the warm interest dis- 
played by the average Israeli in archeology and 
antiquities is an indication of his profound con- 
cern with the roots and foundations of Judaism. 
It was such an attitude that Ahad Ha-Am 
extolled and urged upon Jewry and the Zionist 
movement. 

Santayana defined piety as “reverence for the 
sources of one’s being.” In bringing this con- 
cept of piety to his people in an impious age, 
Ahad Ha-Am was as Bialik called him, the blessed 
teacher and the clear conscience of modern 
Jewry. 





The Best Year of Your Life! 
Youth Workshop in Israel 


work . . . study .. . travel 


Seventh Course from September 1957 to June 1958 


* 


For information, write to: 
YOUTH WORKSHOP IN ISRAEL 
200 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
Suite 1302 GRamercy 7-5663 
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A Letter from Giora Josephthal 


JEWISH LABOR PARTY OF 
Executive Committee 


Tel Aviv 


LABOR ZIONIST ORGANIZATION 
oF AMERICA—POALE ZION 


Dear Haverim: 


I am writing this letter in connection with 
your work for the special U.J.A. Drive. I know 
of what you have done in this field in the past 
and I know, too, that our movement has been 
second to none in mobilizing maximum aid for 
Israel and the Jews of those countries where they 
are in need of immediate relief. However, the 
gravity of the present situation and the urgency 
of the tasks facing us command us to make far 
greater efforts than we have ever made in the 
past. 


We must now stand the hard test of deeds in 
three major fields: 


a)..Immigration: The events of the recent 
weeks have not been without their strong im- 
pact upon our work. The persecution of the 
Jews in Egypt on the one hand, and the tragic 
events in Hungary, on the other, have led to a 
further deterioration in the situation of Diaspora 
Jewry. 


The Egyptian dictator is exploiting the pres- 
ent situation to drive out the Jews of his country, 
who form one of the oldest communities in exile, 
and is threatening their physical survival by a 
campaign of arrests, confiscation of property 
and expulsion. The influx from other Arab 
countries is continuing. At the same time, the 
stream of refugees from Hungary and also other 
countries behind the Iron Curtain is on the in- 
crease. This movement of immigration literally 
means saving people physically and spiritually, 
but unless our work can be stepped up to a maxi- 
mum, we are liable to be too late. 


The absorption of one immigrant, in the first 
year after his arrival—which does not mean final 
economic integration or placement in permanent 
productive employment—costs more than 
$1,000. Present efforts, both on the part of 
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Diaspora Jewry and Israel, do not suffice to pro- 
vide what is needed and far greater exertions are 


called for. 


b) Agricultural Settlement and Production: 
So long as Israel is dependent upon imports from 
abroad of foodstuffs and other consumption 
goods, our independence cannot be complete. 
Some 460 agricultural settlements which, under 
full production could put an end to our depend- 
ence upon all imported foodstuffs except wheat, 
have yet to reach the point of full utilization of 
their resources, because we have not yet been 
able to equip them properly and to provide their 
full settlement budget without which no devel- 
opment and expansion of production is feasible. 


c) Education:Wtih the stream of immigra- 
tion, children and young people are entering 
Israel who, at best, lack elementary education 
and, at worst, are disillusioned and have no faith 
in man or life. They come from the dark ghettos 
of North Africa and from countries where Com- 
munist rule has distorted the image and character 
of man and made a mockery of human and 
Jewish values. 


What is called for is a gigantic effort to edu- 
cate or re-educate this tragic generation, but 
that cannot be done with the limited means now 
at our disposal. 


The Special Campaign must be run within the 
next few weeks on a nation-wide scale. I have 
no doubt that our movement will contribute to 
its success and speed to the maximum of its 
ability, and perhaps beyond it. In doing so you 
will give us the means and the tools with which 
to attain the objectives I have described. 


Please bring this appeal to the notice of your 
Haverim and sympathizers as well as to Ameri- 
can Jewry at large. 


Yours faithfully, 
GiorA JOSEPHTHAL, 
General Secretary 











A’ THE beginning of December, 1956, the 

former Foreign Minister and Prime Minister 
of Israel returned from a long journey through 
the lands of the Far East as a private citizen. 
Although in the world press—and also in the 
Jewish press—almost nothing was said of this 
journey, the government of Israel paid a great 
deal of attention to his report. It was also clear 
from guarded interviews and statements in the 
Hebrew press that this had been an important 
mission of the Israeli government. 


Ever since Moshe Sharett resigned from his 
post as Foreign Minister of Israel and became a 
private citizen, much has been written of his 
withdrawal from the political scene. During the 
last three months the State of Israel has gone 
through feverish times: the identity—by agree- 
ment or accident—of Israel’s interests with those 
of England and France; the military action of 
Israel in Sinai and Gaza; the drawn-out discus- 
sions and resolutions of the UN that followed; 
the debates in the parliaments of Israel, England, 
and France. This storm over Asia, in which Israel 
played a first-rank role, demanded of Israel’s 
political representatives the most intense activ- 
ity; but all this was carried on without the man 
who for twenty-three years had been at the 
forefront of Jewish and Israeli foreign affairs. 
The name of Moshe Sharett was not even men- 
tioned. His place was taken by the energetic, 
persuasive, and able Golda Meir who together 
with Ambassador Abba Eban appeared, time and 
again, in the international forum of the UN, at 
press conferences, before television, at Jewish 
mass-metings—all groups who wanted to know 
the reasons for Israel’s armed action. 


In addition, the man who had been so identi- 
fied with Israel’s foreign policy was not even in 
the country during this crisis. When Sharett left 
Israel, it had been relatively quiet; he returned 
after almost everything had happened. To be 
sure, in the first days of November—when 
Sharett found himself in the far-off places of 
Asia—several journalists did ask: what would 
have been the course of events if Sharett had 
continued to conduct Israel’s foreign policy? But 
the question quickly disappeared from the news- 
paper columns. May we, under such circum- 
stances, go on talking about a politically active 
Moshe Sharett? 
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Sharett's Journey through Asia 


by Z. 


Kamai 


THE FOREIGN policy of Israel must now be 

divided into two parts: the policy of today 
and the policy of tomorrow. The former plays 
its passionate part at present in the international 
arena and on the speakers’ platforms of the vari- 
ous parliaments. Here has been the stage for 
discussion of the alarming events of the last few 
months. But no less important for the fate of 
the State of Israel is the foreign policy of tomor- 
row which has already begun to play its part in 
distant and exotic lands and behind the scenes. 
Its principal place is to be found in the newly- 
awakened lands of Asia. 


In addition to the fact that some statesmen of 
the lands of the Orient already play a conspicu- 
ous role in world politics, Israeli statesmanship 
has a vital interest in establishing and maintain- 
ing close contact with the countries of Asia. Al- 
though Israel in civilization and culture belongs 
to the Western world, she must achieve recogni- 
tion as part of the Asiatic world—politically. 
For some this might appear like a problem of 
secondary importance. But for Israel it has be- 
come of prime importance. The relations be- 
tween Israel and the Afro-Asian lands will cer- 
tainly play a great part in the final establishment 
of peace between Israel and the Arabic countries. 
According to some hints from Moshe Sharett 
himself, it is possible that this peace will depend 
more upon the Asian world of tomorrow than on 
the attitude of the great Western powers. 


There is this important fact to be remem- 
bered: in the lands of the Far East—in its newly- 
awakened independent states—there is a strong 
spirit of opposition to all that smacks of former 
colonial rule. Every attempt by a “stranger”— 
that is, by a non-Asian power—to establish itself 
arouses in those lands a strong resentment. Al- 
though there are Socialist parties in power in 
several of the countries of the Far East and Nas- 
ser’s dictatorial ways are not to their liking, this 
resentment was in the background of their bitter 
opposition to the Suez action on the part of 
England and France. 


Arab propaganda made use of this feeling by 
painting Israel as a “strange” Western nation 
which had forced itself into the Asian world as 
a representative of the former colonial powers. 
The recognition of Israel as an integral part of 
Asia—not only geographically but politically— 
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is therefore a vital object of Israel’s policy. Such 
recognition would automatically include Israel in 
the natural sphere of interests of the Oriental 
world. But to achieve this Israel has still far to 
g0. 

When the Afro-Asiatic conference took place 
at Bandung, Israel was not permitted to partici- 
pate. The conference was dominated by the anti- 
Israel sentiment of the Arab members. But Israel 
did take part in the conference of the Socialist 
parties of Asia that took place at the beginning 
of November in Bombay as a member of equal 
standing. (Several of these parties are already 
in power in their own countries). The Israeli 
delegation was headed by Moshe Sharett and its 
participation was not without benefit for Israel, 
although the conference expressed its “‘dissatis- 
faction with the Israeli action in Sinai and Gaza.” 


What are Israel’s political relations with other 
Asian countries at present? Between Israel and 
Burma there are not merely political ties but 
warm friendship; with other lands, Japan and 
Thailand, for example, there are diplomatic re- 
lations; India has officially recognized Israel but 
has refused to establish diplomatic relations. 
There are alsoa number of Asian countries which 
have no policy whatever towards Israel; some, 
mainly the Moslem countries like Pakistan and 
Indonesia, are openly hostile. 


Moshe Sharett’s trip through the Asian coun- 
tries has, therefore, great significance for the 
future of the State of Israel and his political 
activity in this respect was no less important 
than the activity of the Israeli diplomats in 
Europe and America. 


MosHE sHARETT visited almost every Asian 

country—from the great countries of India 
and Japan to small countries like Laos and Nepal. 
Everywhere, he met government officials and the 
press. In some countries he was received with 
honor by rulers and parliaments and, for the first 
time, they became acquainted with the problems 
of Israel—not through enemy propaganda—but 
through an Israeli representative of the first rank. 
Tt was also important for Israel that one of her 
greatest authorities on international affairs 
should become acquainted at first hand with the 
problems of Asian countries. Making the ac- 
quaintance that Sharett did with leading men in 
Asia together with the picture he brought back 
of the political situation in many Asian countries 
will certainly help Israeli statesmen to a better 
understanding of the problems of that continent. 
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Few leaders in those lands were opposed on 
principle to Israel but many had only a super- 
ficial knowledge of Israel’s way of life and 
Israel’s aims. Sharett had an opportunity of in- 
forming them and their public of the true char- 
acter of Israel. In addition, he took part in a 
series of important conferences that took place 
during the last few months in Asia. Among 
these was the Asian Socialist conference in Bom- 
bay (mentioned above) ; the UNESCO Confer- 
ence at New Delhi; and the 54th Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Conference at Bangkok in Thailand. 
Everywhere he acted as the interpreter of Israeli 
policy—particularly when Arab and Communist 
delegates participated in such conferences. It 
was then possible to fight the Israeli-Arabian duel 
face to face before the delegates of Laos, Nepal, 
Thailand, and Cambodia; before Chinese from 
Hong-Kong, Indians and Burmese; before the 
delegates from Pakistan, Malays, Negroes from 
Kenya and Uganda, and others. Many of these 
were, for the first time, hearing about Israel 
from an authority of the first rank. 


It was important, too, that Sharett’s visit to 
those countries coincided—accidentally—with 
the Sinai action when even previously indifferent 
countries began to take an interest in Israel. As a 
result of Sharett’s statements and explanations an 
important part of the press in those countries 
gave almost objective information about the 
events. Many of them—although firmly set 
against the colonial powers of yesterday and 
therefore hostile to their action against Egypt— 
distinguished the Israeli action from that of the 
Anglo-French. Others pointed out Egypt’s pro- 
vocative actions, and some even printed pro- 
Israel articles. The Asian Socialist conference, it 
is true, criticized Israel, but in a restrained and 
mild way. Sharett’s share in making the situation 
clear was thus of great importance. 


It is still too early to speak of concrete results 
from his visit to these countries. In his state- 
ment to newspapermen upon returning to Israel, 
he was silent about more than he told. The facts 
show merely that in India he was received in a 
friendly way and had long talks with the leading 
statesmen: and the same is true of Nepal and 
Laos. In Ceylon he was warmly welcomed by the 
Premier. In Japan, important government off- 
cials came to meet him; he was received in Parlia- 
ment; and he was given an official cocktail-party 
by the Japanese Foreign Minister. The Japanese 
press greeted him enthusiastically. He had a 
similar reception in Singapore and Malaya. In- 
cidentally, the Malayan Premier, although a 
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Moslem prince, received him warmly. Similar 
reports were received from Siam, Cambodia, and 
other lands. 

This may not add up to much concretely but 
one can say that Sharett’s journey of many 
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months through Asia opened a gate for Israel to 
that distant world—a world which will attain 
an ever-greater position in international affairs, 
Moshe Sharett has taken another significant step 
in his colorful political career. 


The Sabbath Guest 


by Sylvan 


(© AUGMENT our meager family income dur- 
ing the depression, my mother made an 
arrangement with the local Jewish Welfare 
Agency whereby she gave Friday night dinner 
and lodging to any transients who happened to 
be caught in town over the weekend. As a rule 
our guests were old men with untidy beards 
who were soliciting for some remote Polish or 
Palestinian Yeshiva. Since one of the attractions 
of our table was that the food was kosher, we 
seldom wanted for guests; and since this meal 
was always the most festive of the week, our 
visitors never failed to do justice to my mother’s 
cooking talents. Though my brother and I 
snickered occasionally at the bizarre manners of 
these pious mendicants, we still maintained a 
healthy respect for the Welfare’s money which 
was so sorely needed in our home. 

One dark Friday afternoon in February a 
few minutes after I had come home from school, 
the doorbell rang and when I answered it, I 
saw a girl of about twenty standing in front of 
me. “Hello,” she said. For a minute she affected 
me so unfavorably that I wanted to shut the 
door in her face. It must have been something 
in the husky tone of her voice that repelled me, 
or maybe I disliked the way she looked me up 
and down, as she inquired if this was the place 
where she could get a meal and a room for the 
night. No doubt she expected some kind of 
joint. 

I showed her into the living room. We had 
a faded Oriental rug on the floor, a relic of more 
prosperous days, and an old-fashioned upright 
piano stood in one corner. But there was a 
genial and livable air about the room and I could 
see her react to it. When I switched on the lamp 
I noticed that her face was heavily rouged and 
there was a thick layer of lipstick on her lips. 
I saw now that she wasn’t as old as I thought, 
but it certainly wasn’t a face that could draw 
a person closer to her. 

I left her and went to tell my mother, who 
was still preparing supper in the kitchen. I re- 
membered too that I had some chores to do. I 
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got two candles out of the cupboard and each 
I pared down so that it would fit into one of 
the silver holders. Then I placed the two candle- 
sticks on the sideboard in the dining room. When 
I lighted the candles they threw a fine soft light 
over the table. My mother had already set it. 
The Irish linen, the Dresden plates and the 
sterling silverware, all had been in her trousseau 
and were used only for Friday night dinner. 

Back in the living room our guest was enter- 
taining herself by picking out Chopsticks on the 
piano. “Supper will be ready soon,” I called to 
her. On one side of the room was a bookcase 
with volumes of Scott, Hugo, Dumas, and the 
Russians; these had been my father’s books and 
I had read most of them many times. “If you’d 
like something to read,” I said to her, indicating 
the bookshelves, “just help yourself.” ‘Oh, 
don’t mind me,” she replied. “I’m just fine.” 

As soon as I heard my brother come in 
through the sideporch doorway, I hurried in to 
tell him about the girl. He was immediately 
curious. “What’s a girl doing here?” he wanted 
to know. “You'll have to see for yourself,” 
I said. 

By this time my mother was chatting with 
our guest in the living room. “This is Miriam,” 
she said to us. “Miriam! Isn’t it a fine name— 
yes, I like that very much.” 

“They call me Mimi,” said the girl. I noticed 
that she was looking hard at my brother. 

He for his part was staring at her. He was 
eighteen and worked at the Sloan-Lilenthal 
Hardware Company, and as he said himself he 
came into contact with all kinds of people and 
got a chance to know life at first hand. 

“So you’re going to New York,” said my 
mother. Mimi nodded noncommitally. “Do you 
have relatives to stay with there?” my mother 
continued. Again Mimi nodded vaguely. “New 
York is a big city,” said my mother. ‘Honey, 
it’s a very big city for a young Jewish girl to be 
alone in.” 

“Oh, I'll make it all right,” said Mimi. 
make out fine.” 


“Til 
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“Of course you will,” said my mother, “but 
remember a young innocent girl like yourself 
_.. well... you know what I mean.” 

“You don’t have to worry about me,” said 
Mimi. 

“Yes, God will protect you wherever you are,” 
said my mother piously. She got up. ‘Excuse 
me,” she said. “I must see about the soup. 
Jerry—.” She turned from the doorway to my 
brother. “Why don’t you play some records for 
Mimi?” 

My brother’s phonograph stood next to the 
bookcase against the south wall. ‘You do have 
alot of records,” said Mimi. Jerry merely moved 
his head. ‘Any jazz songs?” she asked. He 
looked at her as if the question were an insult. 

‘“He’s got some Schubert,” I said. In fact that 

as almost all he had. I could tell she had no 
notion who Schubert was. 

“T don’t think she’s interested in Schubert,” 
said Jerry in his quiet voice. He hadn’t even re- 
plied to her question. His rudeness puzzled me, 
for as a rule he loved to play his records when- 
ever there was company. 

“IT know a lot of songs,” said Mimi, trying to 
be pleasant about it. “I used to work in a music 


hall.” 
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“She doesn’t know these,” he said doggedly 
without facing her. 

She started to answer sharply. I could almost 
tell what was coming, but she must have remem- 
bered where she was and contained herself. “You 
can’t tell,” she said. “I might just know—” 

“Not Schubert,” said Jerry. 

She was really annoyed by this and glanced at 
me without actually moving her head to face 
me. “This wise guy knows everything, don’t 
he?” He didn’t answer but arose and walked 
out of the room, leaving me alone with her. I 
thought I’d mention the books again. However 
she wasn’t interested and started on Chopsticks 
while I went to fill the wine glasses. In the kitch- 
en Jerry was arguing with my mother. “She 
can’t stay with us tonight,” he said. “I don’t 
care how much we need the money.” 

My mother had been dishing out the soup. 
She stopped now. I could hear her putting the 
ladle down. “What do you mean? It’s Shab- 
bos—do you think I would turn a guest out on 
Shabbos?” 

“Can’t you see she’s not fit to sit at the same 
table with us?” he cried. 

The soup lid came down on the pot with a 
bang. “You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” 


Pioucer Womeu ts linked 


with Israel and Moetzet Hapoalot by a deep emotional and spiritual bond. Since our 
partnership with Moetzet Hapoalot was established in 1925, we have together built 
and are still maintaining a vast network of social and educational services for youth, 
women and children — a program which has been an important factor in the over- 
all development of the land. We have worked well together. 


NOW, TODAY, in these critical times, extra- 
ordinary demands are being made on Moetzet 
Hapoalot. 


@ There is increased immigration to Israel 
.. and the new settlers must be integrated 
into the life of the country. 


New settlers already living in border settle- 


ments must be given reassurance and assist- 
ance in the land development projects. 


The 250,000 members of the Moetzet Ha- 

poalot, organized as one, are helping in the 
ee eee 

country’s Civilian Defense Program .. . 

thus doing a gigantic job to help ensure 

the security of the State of Israel. 


It is more urgent than ever before that Pioneer 
Women provide a steady flow of dollars that 
will enable the Moetzet Hapoalot and the peo- 
ple of Israel to step up the pace of their vital 
developments. 


We must measure up to these increased de- 
mands by: 


e Enlisting many, many more members. 
e@ MORE ABUNDANT WORK 
® Increasing our fund-raising efforts. 


In supporting the brave people of Israel, we 
assure our haverot that our solidarity is ex- 
pressed by concrete deeds and purposeful action. 


This is a time when all our forces must be mobilized, when every single havera must 
be activated and when new members must be rallied for our urgent, great tasks. 


BY DOING ALL THIS .. . 


DO WE 


DEMONSTRATE OUR SOLID STAND WITH ISRAEL. 
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said my mother, “talking that way about a guest 
in our house. Now go wash your hands. We’re 
ready to eat—.” 

Jerry was still excited. ‘Look, you don’t un- 
derstand,” he persisted. “I see her kind all day. 
Down on deep Elm Street. They walk by the 
store and you can spot them anytime.” 

“It’s Shabbos,” said my mother again, “and I 
won’t have you talking that way.” 

“I’m not sitting at the table with any of her 
kind,” he announced and stalked out of the 
kitchen. 

I finished filling the wine goblets. Why had 
Jerry taken such a boil against her? I wondered. 
It wasn’t like him. When I was through my 
mother came in and began to make the blessing 
over the candles. She stood before them with 
her hands in front of her eyes, and while she was 
saying her prayer Mimi came to the doorway of 
the dining room and watched her. I could see 
she was taken by surprise, and I was even more 
surprised myself to see that there were tears in 
her eyes. At first I thought there must be some 
mistake, but when she used her handkerchief, I 
was sure. It seemed funny, though, to see a girl 
like Mimi crying, especially over something like 
candles. 

She waited until my mother had finished. 
“Nobody told me it was Friday night,” she said. 

“Naturally,” said my mother, “when you're 
on the road traveling you can’t remember when 
it’s Shabbos.” 

Mimi looked down at her dress as if to apolo- 
gize for it. “I—I—don’t know if I should sit 
down,” she said to my mother, who merely 
laughed, however, and took her arm. “You look 
fine, Mimi—.” She stopped and smiled again. 
“See, already I’m making you one of the fami- 
ly.” She motioned me to the head of the table. 
This normally was Jerry’s place. “Now we can 
start,” she said. I held up the wine glass but 
waited before I commenced the Kiddush. I knew 
it from memory, but for some reason it wouldn’t 
come. I guess Mimi’s being there had something 
to do with my forgetting. It was only after my 
mother started me off that I was able to pick up 
the words, but then I sailed right through it, 
and, if I say so myself, it sounded swell. After 
I had sipped the wine, Mimi said, “That was 
beautiful”; and I saw that at some time be- 
tween sitting down and sipping her own goblet 
of wine she had wiped away all her heavy lip- 
stick. 

By the time my mother brought on the soup 
Jerry was back. I knew that the food would 
tempt him in. He took my old place across from 
Mimi but ate quietly without looking once in 
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her direction. I could see he still had his boil on 
and that he was going to act distant. During 
the fish course, though, things warmed up a lit- 
tle. Mimi commented on the horseradish. It 
was red from the beet juice with which it was 
served. She didn’t know, she said, that anyone 
except her own mother had prepared it that 
way. “And yours is better, too,” she said to my 
mother. 


“Go on,” said my mother. 
to flatter me.” 


“You don’t have 


“Tf it wasn’t the truth I wouldn’t say so,” said | 


Mimi. Without the lipstick she looked real hu- 
man, and IJ think Jerry felt the same way as I 
did about her, not that he ever opened his mouth 
at the table, at least not enough for her to tell 
that he was friendly. Once or twice he passed 
her the platter of bread and then the gravy, and 
when she thanked him he merely grunted under 
his breath. After the dessert of stewed apricots 
and strudel, Jerry and I chanted Grace After 
Meals and even Mimi knew some of the Shabbos 
songs. She hadn’t heard them in ten years, she 
said. Then when we were through with eating 
she helped my mother with the dishes, while Jer- 
ry and I went into the living room. He always 
played records on Friday night, but tonight I 
was afraid he wouldn’t. I was wrong, for I guess 
he decided he wasn’t going to let her presence 
spoil his evening, and he put on Du Bist Die 
Rub; then he played Der Blinde Knabe and Das 
Echo, all his top favorites. 


Mimi, having finished with the dishes, stood [ 


in the doorway, waiting for him to invite her in. 
I was finally the one had to signal for her to 
make herself comfortable. Jerry hadn’t even 
raised his head. But he was like that. When he 
listened to Schubert he couldn’t stand any kind 
of distraction. Mimi sat down next to me on 
the sofa and started to pay close attention to the 
music. I could tell she was listening from the 
way she kept her eyes on the rug. At the same 
time I knew she didn’t recognize any of the 
songs. 

Finally Jerry put on Standchen. Now she 
glanced up. “Is that Schubert?” she asked. I 
indicated it was. “Why, I know it,” she said. 
“We used to hear it in Music Appreciation in 
the Sixth Grade.” 

“Yes,” said Jerry. “I heard it then for the first 
time too.” ‘This was the first remark he had ad- 
dressed to her. 

“Can I hear it again?” she asked when he had 
finished. He played it over. “It’s an excellent 
recording,” she said after the second time. He 
passed over the notes that were printed on the 
record jacket, and while she was reading about 
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it, he played the record a third time. Then as 
a special treat he got out the Trout. He played 
the whole Quintet through for her. She didn’t 
interrupt once. 


Jerry would have played Schubert all night 
but at ten o’clock my mother said that was 
enough. Mimi must be tired. When Mimi told 
us goodnight, I saw her smile at Jerry. I wasn’t 
surprised when he smiled in return. 


On Saturdays Jerry and I slept late. When 
we came downstairs Mimi had gone. We never 
saw her again. But afterwards when I was older 
and could understand such things Jerry used to 
tell about Mimi’s visit as a kind of joke on my 
mother’s innocence. ‘Go on,” my mother used 
to say to him with a shrug. “What was to rec- 
ognize! She was a poor girl away from home.” 


At this Jerry would wink at me. 


But did she know? I often wondered if the 
joke wasn’t on him. For that night after he and 
I had gone to bed, I distinctly remember hearing 
the key turn in the lock of our bedroom door. 
Once later, happening to recall the incident, I 
asked my mother why she had locked us in. “Oh, 
I didn’t lock you in,” she said quickly, and then, 
making certain that Jerry wasn’t within hearing 
distance, she said, “Please not one word to him!” 
And like a fellow conspirator she touched my 


shoulder and smiled. 
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Protect Me From My Friends 
by THEODORE FRANKEL 


Rep, BLack, BLOND AND OLIVE, 
by Edmund Wilson. Oxford 
University Press, New York, 
1956, 500 pp., $6.75. 


Wart 1s the American Chris- 

tian’s image of the Jew? Where 
lies the truth, with the homage to 
the common Judeo-Christian heri- 
tage, or with the enduring social 
discrimination? Or are both atti- 
tudes different aspects of a basic 
American posture vis-a-vis the 
Jew? 

This, to be sure, is not the ques- 
tion to which Mr. Edmund Wilson 
addresses himself in ‘Red, Black, 
Blond and Olive,” a somewhat dis- 
jointed collection of articles he has 
published previously after visits 
to the American Indians, Haitian 
Negroes, Soviet Russians and Isra- 
elis. Mr. Wilson’s avowed objec- 
tive is, of course, to report on 
others, but in the process he re- 
veals, not entirely unintentionally, 
a great deal about himself, his 
emotional leanings, his moral cate- 
gories and the intellectual a prioris 
with which he grasps the world 
around him. And since Mr. Wil- 
son is representative of the oldest, 
and still most influential, intellec- 
tual tradition in America, since 
he is, as he calls himself, ‘ta Gentile 
of American Puritan stock,” a man 
who, in spite of his religious dis- 
beliefs, is highly self-conscious of 
his “Protestant training,” even of 
what he refers to as his “atavistic 
Protestantism,” it might be profit- 
able for us to chart his mind on 
the question closest to our hearts. 

What, then, has Mr. Wilson 
found in Israel, or rather, what 
did he look for? One thing he did 
not look for was, to anticipate our 
findings, the Israelis themselves, 
the men, women and children now 
living in the land. Of the more 
than one hundred pages of the 
book’s Israeli. section only six can 
be said to deal with the main- 
stream of contemporary life, and 
even that little seems perfunctory, 
as evinced by his saying, apropos 
the Arab-Israeli hostilities, “I am 
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not interested here in examining 
this situation.” 

What he is interested in is in- 
dicated by the chapter headings 
which read: On First Reading 
Genesis, Samaritan Passover, the 
Guardians of the City, the Fiction 
of Agnon, Theocracy, Tanach, 


Jerusalem the Golden, Deganyiah | 


(mostly an appreciation of A.D, 


Gordon’s ideology), and, briefly, | 


Eretz Israel. This exclusive pre- 
occupation with the antique, the 
quaint and the bookish are, it must 
be emphasized, most uncharacter- 
istic of Mr. Wilson; by contrast, 
the sections on Haiti and Russia 
deal very extensively with the 
contemporary scene. 


Narrowing his field of investi- 
gation is not the only restriction 
Mr. Wilson imposes on _ himself 
when it comes to Israel; he fur- 
ther confines himself by adopting 
a peculiar angle of vision. What 
I have in mind may perhaps be 
best illustrated by scrutinizing his 
long essay “On first reading 
Genesis.” 

It appears that several years ago 
Mr. Wilson discovered in the attic 
of his mother’s house an old He- 
brew Bible, a Hebrew dictionary 
and a Hebrew grammar that had 
belonged to his grandfather, a 
Presbyterian minister. Since he 
had always had a certain curiosity 
about Hebrew and since he was, 
as he puts it, perhaps a little piqued 
at the thought that his grand- 
father could read something he 
couldn’t, Mr. Wilson, though he 
must have been well up in his 
fifties, enrolled in a Hebrew course 
at Princeton’s theological semin- 
ary, the very institute his grand- 
father had attended a hundred 
years earlier. In this fashion he 
acquired, as he states, a smattering 
that enabled him to work through 
Genesis, with constant reference 
to the English translation and the 
notes of the Westminster Com- 
mentaries. 


Now, if I retail here the history 
and extent of Mr. Wilson’s He- 
brew studies, it is not primarily 
because of the curious light they 
throw on the need of America’s 
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foremost literary critic to measure 
himself against his clerical grand- 
father (or on the solidarity which 
that act implies), nor is it to 
call attention to Mr. Wilson’s un- 
flagging intellectual adventurous- 
ness, admirable as it is; no, what 
I want to note is the newness 
and the paucity of Mr. Wilson’s 
Hebrew scholarship, because what 
he has undertaken is nothing less 
than the discovery of the soul of 
the Hebrew language, and through 
it of the Jewish people. 

There are three features of the 
Hebrew language that strike Mr. 
Wilson as particularly significant 
in this respect. The first is that 
Hebrew seems to be a more em- 
phatic language than English. 
For example, in the Hebrew text 
God does not warn Adam, as the 
English translation has it, “thou 
shalt surely die”; the exact gram- 
matical construction is “dying 
thou shalt die,” and Isaac did not, 
as the King James version trans- 
lates it, “tremble very exceeding- 
ly”; in the original he “trembled 
mightily a great trembling,” and 
Esau “cried mightily a great and 
bitter cry.” From this evidence 
Mr. Wilson concludes, “the vio- 
lence and vehemence of the He- 
brews is implicit in the structure 
of the language itself.” 

Violence, however, is not the on- 
ly characteristic Wilson finds; he 
also succeeds in tracing “the per- 
durability of the people...in the 
physical aspects of the language.” 
What he has in mind this time 
is the fact that Hebrew verbs can 
be conjugated by changing the 
vowels and adding prefixes and 
suffixes, while the verb root—what 
he calls “the consonantal shell”— 
remains unchanged. “What im- 
presses,” Mr. Wilson writes, “‘is 
the hardness of the shell.” 

But the most significant feature, 
to Mr. Wilson, is that Hebrew, like 
Russian and other Slavonic lan- 
guages and unlike the Germanic 
and Latin tongues, does not have 
a rigorously constructed order of 
tenses, that it does not really possess 
a definite past and future tense, 
properly speaking, but can distin- 
guish only between completed and 
incompleted action. From this Mr. 
Wilson deduces not only that the 
ancient Hebrews lacked the West- 


ern conception of time with its 
focus on the present moment, he 
apparently agrees with Renan that 
it was this vagueness of the time 
sense, this lack of equipment of 
tenses, which had been one of the 
factors that contributed to pre- 
venting the Semitic peoples from 
acquiring techniques and “pro- 
gressing” (the quotation marks are 
Mr. Wilson’s) along the same line 
as the European world. Instead, it 
enveloped them in a lingual medi- 
um that did not really take account 
of time, where the simple con- 
junction “and” could transform 
incompleted into completed action 
and vice versa, and where the pro- 
phets, abetted by the very syntax 
of the language, could speak of 
future events in the past tense, or 
rather, as of something already 
completed. 

And jumping ahead to what he 
calls the “modernized Westernized 
Jew,” who has acclimatized himself 
to a world dominated by an almost 
oppressing awareness of time, Wil- 
son thinks he can still discern this 
“aspect of eternity.” The Jew, 
Wilson admits, has “mastered” this 
new Western time structure; “in 
a practical way, he lives by it. 
Yet his Bible and the language in 
which it was written seem never 
to be quite absent from the back- 
ground of his mind. The Talmud 
has kept them alive as immediate 
inalienable realities that have anni- 
hilated time and space through 
fifteen centuries of exile and dis- 
persion. Most Jews have a dimen- 
sion of eternity, and this is one 
thing that sets them off from, 
and to some extent makes them 
strange to, the people whose view 
of the world is conditioned by 
self-limiting historical units: the 
development of civilizations, the 
births and deaths of nations, Our 
myths are the temporal myths of 
Caesar and Pericles... but the 
myths of the Jews are timeless— 
the patriarchs and prophets who 
never die, the Messiah who never 
comes.” 

Now, flattering as it may be to 
each of us to find himself placed 
within “the dimension of etern- 
ity,” to be told that the Bible and 
its language are never quite absent 
from the background of our minds 
(did Mr. Wilson ever set foot in 
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a Jewish Sunday school?), I think 
we Jews ought to beware of this 
kind of Gentile mythmaking as of 
the plague. To correlate the char- 
acter of present-day Jewry to the 
characteristics of a language un- 
changed for thousands of years, 
to speculate that the Jews are set 
off because even now they have 
a different time sense transmitted 
to them by the language of the 
Bible and the Talmud, etc., cannot 
be written off, I am afraid, as an 
individual instance of overenthusi- 
astic and quaint dilettantism. (An 
example of the lighter side of this 
type of mystique is furnished by a 
recent article in the New York 
Russian language daily ‘Novoe 
Russkoye Slovo”, whose Jerusalem 
correspondent had just discovered 
that the Hebrew language lacked 
the verb “‘to have”; an indication, 
as he saw it, that the Jews were 
deficient in, of all things, a sense 
of possession. On this he blamed 
the loss of the Temple and land 
and could only hope for someone 
to invent the missing verb in time 
to save the new state of Israel.) 


We know from bitter experi- 
ence just how far this sort of 
mysticism can go in the hands of 
those who mean us ill, but even 
in the hands of those who mean 
well—and nobody could be more 
well-meaning than Mr. Wilson 
who speaks of the essence of the 
Jewish moral genius and extolls 
Jewish history as an example of 
the supremacy of moral force and 
human will over the adventitious 
aspects of life—it has an unpre- 
dictable and threatening quality. 
Here, for example, is Mr. Wilson 
on the subject of “Jewish terror- 
ism.” In the beginning, he says 
very fairly, it was “the result of 
Nazi persecutions and the policy 
of the British who refused to let 
(the refugees) land. It was in 
those days as justified as anything 
of the kind can be.” But today, he 
continues, “the terrorist habit has 
been established, and the element 
of moral fanaticism that stimulates 
and sustains it seems something of 
a reversion to Biblical times, when 
the Twelve Tribes ...invaded and 
conquered Canaan.” And _ since 
Mr. Wilson has already concluded 
from his grammatical studies of 
the Hebrew language that to what 
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he calls the Jewish mind ‘the hap- 
penings of all these millennia are 
somehow all contemporary and 
real at once and easily identified 
with each other,” he experiences 
no difficulty in lumping the 
slaughter of the seven Canaanite 
tribes, yesterday’s Israeli reprisal 
raids, Jewish separateness in exile 
and the guttural harshness of the 
ancient language into one bag 
which he labels “the regrettable 
side of the influence of the religious 
ideas of the Jews: the impulse to 
fanaticism.” 

I would not have dwelt so 
long on this unfortunate non- 
sense—especially in view of the 
fact that to Mr. Wilson’s mind 
the negative qualities in Judaism 
are more than overbalanced by the 
positive ones—if both, good quali- 
ties and bad, were not equally 
stereotypes, were not so obviously 
prior constructs which Mr. Wilson 
felt compelled to introduce into 
his reading at all costs and at the 
sacrifice of plain common sense. 
Nor would it have bothered me 
particularly if these were just 
Mr. Wilson’s private stereotypes, 
since he is well known and has 
publicly confessed his “impulsive 
efforts to accomodate [his] im- 
pression to the ideal” and what he 
calls his “rhapsodizing.” The rub 
is, of course, that these are, as 
Mr. Wilson is the first to realize, 
not mere private opinions, but part 
of the heritage he received, to- 
gether with the Bible, from his 
clerical grandfather; a heritage 
moreover, which he shares along 
with his Protestant upbringing 
and leanings, with a great many 
other Gentiles of American Puritan 
stock. 

What then is this stereotype, the 
specifically American variant of 
the ancient image? We have a full 
description of it, by none other 
than M. Wilson, in last October’s 
Commentary, in an article entitled 
“Notes on Gentile Pro-Semitism.” 
In fact, the article deals with the 
attitude of nineteenth century 
New Englanders toward the Jew- 
ish people and describes, if any- 
thing, a very unpleasant kind of 
ambivalence, the strongest com- 
ponent of which seems to have 
been envy and guilt of a very 
special, theological nature. 
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This complex seems to date back 
to the original Puritans who, we 
are told, “identified George the 
Third with Pharaoh and themselves 
with the Israelites...They talked 
continually of the covenant they 
had made with God.” And this 
identification persists through the 
nineteenth century in “the New 
Englander’s deep-rooted conviction 
that the Jews are a special people 
selected for a unique role by God, 
and that New England somehow 
shares this destiny.” And speak- 
ing of the enduring American self- 
image, Wilson says, “Our con- 
ception itself of America as a 
country with a mission in the 
world comes down to us from our 
Mosaic ancestors.” 


But when Mr. Wilson gets down 
to describe specific instances of 
this “Jewish” identification, he 
almost invariably ends up with 
psychotic cases whose awe and 
imitation of the Jew is merely 
the other side of their paranoid 
fear of him. Nor is Wilson’s choice 
accidental; these extreme cases ex- 
emplify extremely a common con- 
ception of the Jews which Wilson 
describes in the following terms, 
“These people, unique in their 
cohesiveness, their inbreeding, their 
self-isolation, so impressive in their 
sureness of their contact with 
God, is there not something queer 
about them? Do they not possess 
special powers? May they not be 
masters of a magic that enables 
them to intrigue against us, to 
demoralize, subvert, destroy?” 
“The basic thing here,” Mr. Wil- 
son believes, “‘is that the Jews have 
been all too successful in convinc- 
ing the rest of the world of their 
privileged relations with God. 
They have made it all too easy for 
visionary people... to assume that 
there is something supernatural 
about them.” 


So much for the Puritans and 
the generation of Mr. Wilson’s 
grandfather. He himself, though 
he is, as he says, neither a Jew nor 
a Christian, also seems deeply af- 
fected. “Nor is it,” he writes of 
his own generation, “out of the 
question that we ourselves, deep 
in our ‘psyche’, may consider it 
correct that we should thus be 
destroyed [by Jewish magic] in 
punishment for our own apostasy, 
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our apostasy toward, precisely, the 
Jewish God—the apostasy of 
which both the Testaments have 
combined, at the basis of our moral 
training, to implant in us the 
sense of danger.” 

Nor is this sense of danger an- 
other of Mr. Wilson’s rhapsodiz- 
ings. The stereotypes into which 
it concretizes are real, real enough, 
as we have seen, to constitute the 
unquestioned a priori categories 
with which he approaches all things 
Jewish; and possibly it is because 
Mr. Wilson does not want to see 
his stereotypes upset that he con- 
centrates so hard on the Jewish 
past, leaving the present aside. 
And since this New England Prot- 
estant sense of rivalry and danger 
is real and enduring, to counter it 
there ought to be a Jewish appre- 
ciation of the danger to us: an 
appreciation and the realization 
that the danger does not consist 
so much in any one variant of 
the stereotype, not even in the 
discrimination that flows from it, 
but that it lies in the existence 
of the stereotype itself, in the in- 
justice that actual people—who in 
this case happen to be ourselves— 
are lumped together and judged 
forever by myth; and that we 
ought not to contribute to this 
myth, not even when it flatters 
us, not even to console ourselves, 
not even when we think it will 
help us to be accepted as the tail- 
end of some mythical hyphenated 
American trinity. 

As for Mr. Wilson, who is not 
for nothing America’s foremost 
critic, he has finally seen that it 
is unfair to “the petty bourgeois 
Cohens and Levis” to expect them 
to be Moses and Isaiahs and that, as 
he concludes in his Commentary 
article, “for the Jew—or for many 
Jews—it must be almost as embar- 
rassing to be taken for a Hebrew 
prophet with a private line to God 
as for a diabolical demiurge.” 
Exactly. 
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ISRAEL BONDS BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
LAUNCH 1957 ISRAEL BOND DRIVE 


GOAL FOR 1957 


75 Million Dollars for Economic Aid to Israel 


60 Day Special Bond Campaign to Obtain First 20 Million 
Dollars by end of February 1957 


Bond Mobilization Conference for Trustees, Guardians and 
Sponsors called for February 16th and 17th in Miami Beach, 
Florida 


MRS. GOLDA MEIR, Foreign Minister of the State of Israel, asked for 
maximum Bond efforts. She stressed among other points the following: 


“The central role in building Israel’s economic strength has been played by Israel Bonds. | can- 
not see any possibility of meeting the present economic problems of Israel, arising from the 
present situation and our extraordinary immigration needs, without a far more intensive cam- 
paign for Israel Bonds in 1957.” 


From Cable Sent by LEVI ESHKOL, Finance Minister of Israel: 


“Our eyes turn to you for evidence of an even greater effort to match that of Israel in keep- 
ing its gates open through all stress and crisis in the area. The year 1957 must witness even 
greater efforts to sell more and more Israel Bonds. Israel’s destiny is in your hands, no less 
than in ours.” 


DR. JOSEPH J. SCHWARTZ stated at the meeting of the Board 


of Governors: 


“1956 was the best year since the inception of the Israel Bond Drive — $54,088,850 paid for 
newly purchased Israel Bonds. It constitutes an increase of 28% over the 1955 total. This 
achievement reflects the profound desire of American Jewry to strengthen Israel’s economic 
defenses at this time of serious crisis.” 


1957 BOND WORK STARTED 


YOU, members of Poale Zion, Farband, Pioneer Women and Histadrut 
Friends, proud of your past Bond achievements, should begin the 
year right by buying a New Bond, by becoming a GUARDIAN, 
SPONSOR or TRUSTEE. 


JANUARY and FEBRUARY are CRUCIAL MONTHS 


We Call on our Bond Volunteers to Intensify their Bond Sales 


For Information call or write to: 


National Labor Zionist Division for State of Israel Bonds 
215 Fourth Avenue ¢ Phone: ORegon 7-9650 ° New York 3, N. Y. 


























